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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
a 


(MAGINATION avo SERVICE 


HOW YOU GET THE BENEFITS 


THIS HEAVYWEIGHT’S PUNCH 
HELPS LENGTHEN LIFE! 


That’s an automobile spring in the 


grip of a ten-ton “bad road machine.” 


Over and over again, the machine 
punches down on the spring with 
the weight of a loaded car—imitat- 
ing what would happen on a car 
speeding over the roughest road you 
can imagine. 


Hour after hour, day after day, 
this heavyweight punishes the spring. 
Nor can it soften its punches... a 
sensitive electrical eye keeps watch, 
and automatically regulates the 


machine so that each blow is just 
as strong as the first. 


Our engineers can speed up the 
punches so that the spring goes over 
more big bumps—in days—than it 
would get in years on your car. As 
a result, we can determine which of 
many spring materials and designs 
will last longest. 


Tests like this are part of Chrysler 
Corporation’s “service engineering.” 
Our idea of good car service is to 
eliminate the need for repairs as 
much as possible. This takes pioneer- 
ing research, severe testing —and, 
above all, creative imagination. 


Creative imagination brought the 
“bad road machine” into being. And 
it has helped develop Oilite Bearings 
that carry their own lubrication— 
Superfinish that makes moving parts 
last longer—New-Type Brakes, 
Floating Power and other improve- 
ments that contribute to the low-cost 
maintenance of our cars. 


You'll recognize the influence of 
this practical imagination in the ex- 
ceptional values the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars 


offer you. 





@ Yow'll enjoy Kostelanetz’ “Music Millions 
Love’’—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EDT. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto AArysler 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mepar Parts & Accessories 
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What a place for a boat! 
Rubber does it 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich development in rubber 


Te jungle jumper can plow 
through Brazilian wilderness 
where no motor boat has ever been 
before. It wasn’t only the weeds and 
lily pads that stopped other boats — 


it was the mud in the water. 


Mud and grit get into propeller 


shaft bearings and can cut shaft and 
bearing into junk in no time. That 
has prevented use of power boats in 
places like this, where mud conditions 
are serious. 


Years ago B. F.Goodrich developed 
a rubber bearing. When grit gets 
between metal’ shaft and the soft 


rubber of this bearing, there’s no 
scratching — the rubber simply de- 
presses and rolls the grit out and away. 
In hundreds of cases this BFG bearing 
has outlasted wood or bronze 12 to 15 
times. 


Wartime exploration for sources of 
rubber took scientists far into Brazil- 
ian jungles. Ordinary bearings would 
have been ruined quickly in their 
shallow mud-filled waters — and 1,000 
miles from a repair yard. So B.F. 
Goodrich rubber bearings were used. 
They literally made the exploration 
trips possible. 


B. F.Goodrich developments like 
this solve hundreds of other equally 
“impossible” problems in industry — 
with conveyor belts that last 10 times 
longer under shock loading, rubber 
chute linings that outlast steel 8 to 
10 times, air hose that doesn’t clog, 
and many, many others. That’s why it 
pays to find out what improvements 
BFG has made recently in any rubber 
product you buy. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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ee Boatew bev... avent racing / 


The “boater”—that pancake-brimmed straw, is an old 
English custom. Forerunner of our straw hats, you’ll 
see it at such events as the Henley Regatta... accessory 
to the “old school tie,” blazer and flannels. 


Cherished by best-dressed Americans is another 
custom ... Nettletons! Here’s original styling afoot. 
Fashion that believes in the inalienable rights of the 
comfort of the feet. And to Nettleton styling and com- 
fort... you can add unbeatable mileage. 


A. E. Nettleton Company, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





$995 10 $20) 


THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES...AT BETTER STORES, COAST TO COAST 

















NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Honorary Degrees 

In the May 20 issue of NEWSWEEK you 
report as one of the “highlights of President 
Truman’s week” what appears to me to be 
a possibly significant, but unconscious com- 
mentary on the most crucial aspect of the 
entire educational problem. He received “an- 
other honorary college degree, his seventh 
since entering the White House . . .* And he 
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Goldberg—N. Y. Sun 
Harry gets another degree 


is soon to receive another, I believe ( NEws- 
WEEK, May 27). 

Perhaps those readers who heretofore have 
regarded higher education seriously, though 
naively, would find it helpful if you could 
publish . . . the names of the honoring insti- 
tutions. 


Rocer Paut Craic 
New York City 


The correct number of honorary degrees 
received by the President to date is six. In 
reporting eight, NEWSWEEK was misinformed 
by the White House. The honoring institu- 
tions are: 

Elon College, North Carolina, in absentia, 
May 28, 1945 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., 
in absentia, June 17, 1945 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Missouri, in person, June 28, 1945 

Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, in 
person, March 5, 1946 

Fordham University, New York, N.Y., in 
person, May 11, 1946 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., in 
person, May 20, 1946 


ow 


Fisherman’s Pence 

The picture on page 25 of the May 6 issue 
of NEwswEeEK is one of the most _heatt- 
rending I have ever seen. Enclosed is @ 
check which I hope you will have delivered 
to Mr. Borovina. 

One of the better things of this country is 
the journalism that has enough interest in 
the human individual to bring to our atten- 
tion small instances like this one. I hope that 
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The same unique process which contributed strong, 
sleek, smooth curves to so many vital airplane parts 
during the war now molds beautiful boats for you that 
are pound for pound stronger than steel. Yet these 
boats of molded plywood are extremely light. 

Through the Duramold process, as many as seven 
plies of wood are carefully fitted and bonded together 
to form the seamless, one piece hull. No drop of water 
can seep into the boat for the hull has no seams. No 
ribs, no internal bracing mar the appearance of the un- 
obstructed interior. The Duramold-process makes the 
hull so strong of itself that none are needed. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. ® 
Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Dallas, Texas ® 





Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. e 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. I., N.Y. e 


Duramold, a process, not a product—takes any 
pliant, low density laminated material and shapes it 
precisely into smooth, complex curvatures. 

Under heat and pressure, thermo-setting plastics give 
strength and :‘iffness to laminations of materials such 
as textiles, spo..ge rubber, fibre glass, paper, and 
wood veneers. 

Duramold techniques, developed by Fairchild engi- 
neering and research, may answer your production prob- 
lem. If curved parts with unusual technical require- 
ments form a production question mark for you, write 


today. Duramold engineers will arrange a consultation. 


QEZFAIRCHILD ENSURE AN AUER ane 


CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L, I., N.Y. 
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SUMMER'S REALLY hard on your hair. 


Precious, protective natural scalp oils are baked out by the 
sun, washed out by water, dried out by the wind . . . leaving 
you with dull, brittle, impossible-to-manage hair. 


But...! Now that Vitalis is back you can “Swmmerproof” 
your hair! 


t 


Here’s the quick, easy, “weatherbeating” way to better-look- 
ing hair than you've had in many a summer! 


i WV Use Vitalis and the 60-Second Workout 


1. Before you exercise, take 50 seconds to massage Vitalis 
on your scalp. The pure vegetable oils of Vitalis are in there 


helping natural scalp oils do their job. You're protected, . 


come sun or water. Now, 10 seconds to comb. You're look- 
ing swell . . . thanks to the “60-Second Workout!” 


2. After exercising, repeat. This time, Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout” have a different job: To help replace pro- 
tective oils the sun dried out and water washed away. Feel 
that stimulating tingle as you rout loose dandruff, help re- 
tard excessive falling hair. 10 seconds to comb, and look at 
you! Handsome. And set to stay that way! 








John Borovina mourns his burned boat 


I am only one of many and that Mr. Borovina 
will have his boat back again. 
Joe JAYNE, 
Commander, U.S.N.R. 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEWSWEEK was glad to forward Com. 
mander Jayne’s check to Mr. Borovina at 
2712 Grand Avenue, Everett, Wash. 
French View of French Critic 

In its May 27 issue, NEWSWEEK printed 


. letters from American readers replying to the 


accusations of a French critic (NEwsweeEx, 
May 6). This week we publish the following 
comments from French readers: 


This gentleman is certainly a mere Com- 
munist. His letter was an insult to the whole 
American people. 

Believe, please, that we French are ex- 
tremely grateful to the Americans for all 
they did for us, and will never forget they 
were our liberators. 


A. DANIEL 
Paris, France . 


@In France, there are a lot of narrow- 
minded people . . . [who] have forgotten that 
Americans came to their country to deliver 
them from German paws, and _ that they 
would be dead now if all these funny and 
full-of-pep guys of Uncle Sam’s country had 
not left their homes, their dads, their moms, 
and their friends to give us some help. 


A FrReENcH Girt OF NINETEEN 
Valence, France 


@ Maybe we are not altogether enthusiastic 
about certain American concepts (for et 
ample, the crazy worship of money, the naive 
love for the biggest in the world, the lordly 
contempt for less mechanized civilizations, 
etc.). But we know that there is another 
side of the picture, though M. Broussine for- 
got it. You may be comforted when you 
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Where can you get another 
home . . . additional furniture, a 
refrigerator, vacuum cleaner, or 
more clothes today? 


Y@, even though you have 
enough fire insurance to cover 
your financial loss, how will you 
replace the things destroyed . . . 
at any price in these times? 


Throughout the nation, irre- 
placeable property is being 
burned up at the rate of 50 
million dollars every month! 
Think of that—over half a bil- 
lion dollars a year—while our 
returning veterans search fran- 
tically for shelter! Think of how 
this waste retards the day when 
they can find decent places to 
live! Think of the jobs lost every 


time a business structure burns! 

War-worn equipment and wir- 
ing account for some of these fires 
but CARELESSNESS is by far 
the most frequent cause of this 


destruction. More care means 
fewer fires! 


Fire Prevention is vitally im- 
portant to every citizen who 
hopes to see our nation recover 
quickly from the aftermath of 
war. It is important to every re- 
sponsible person who realizes 
that FIRE means lost Homes, 
lost Jobs and lost Lives! 


The America Fore agent can 
help your community develop 
an effective Fire Prevention Pro- 
gram to reduce this appalling 
fire destruction, waste and loss! 





Vleu do we go from here 
a . 


America fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP * 
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This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the-wood. You can’t 
buy better office pencils! 


toa 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY - 





- LETTERS 


throw a glance at our own record, since 
everyone in the U.S.A. knows that the French 
are given to light wines and immorality; and. 
are stingy, greedy, not too cleanly, and 
johnnyless. 





H. HENRION 
Paris, France 


@ In our opinion, France is even less en- 
titled than Russia to criticize the United 
States, since it participated less than any 
other country in Allied war efforts against 
Nazidom. Also, the Maquis were joined early 
in the war by those who faced compulsory 
work in Germany and for whom the so- 
called “Resistance,” which proved to be a 
mere farce until the Allies invaded North 
Africa, was the only way out of this predica- 
ment. 

OLec FIsHKIN 

CxiaupE S. JEANNE 


Paris, France 


@.. .. He seems to forget that among the 
“over-bemedaled, insolent, uneducated young 
men” he includes those in military govern- 
ment displaced persons team in which I 
worked and which took care of more than 
20,000 DP’s, including 10,000 Russians, feed- 
ing them from 2,300 to 2,500 calories every 
day. When they left for repatriation in 
August 1945, they received a complete set of 
clothes and three ARC ( American Red Cross ) 
packages. 

I never saw a single American . . . who 
had not realized the tragic slave-laborer situ- 
ation of the Russians in Germany and who 
had not saved for the leaving Russians some 
cigarettes here, some chocolate there, out of 
their own PX rations. 


Louis M. IcHTER 
Strasbourg, France 


on 


Wars—Future Models 

The Army’s report in Newsweek for April 
22 read: “A war in 1950 would be a faster 
and snappier version of the 1945 model.” 

I think such a judgment is entirely mis- 
taken. After the first world war, an unwar- 
ranted optimism swept all over Europe, be- 
cause the military authorities assumed that a 
future war would be very blitzkrieg. The 
weapons of offense and destruction would be 
tanks; in the air, heavy bombers. The illusion 
of a short war prepared the ground for future 
war propaganda from the _ totalitarians: 
Italian Fascists and German Nazis. 

If we make up our minds to avoid the 
calamity of another world war, we must 
persuade people that war is not the quickest 
way of deciding controversies. Every weapon 
invented, no matter how powerful, will in a 
little time find its counterweapon, so the 
theory of a quick war is doomed. 


ALBERTO GRILLI 

Milan, Italy 
Unions and Communists , 

You report in “Labor Trends” for May 6 
that “John C. Cort . . . demands that all 
unions cease ‘political’ discrimination. He 
denounces the CIO utility workers for ban- 
ning Communists from membership.” On 
the basis of this alleged demand and denun- 
ciation you also say tnat “the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists has come to the 
aid of Phil Murray in his attempts to head 








THE SANDWICH SPREAD 
OF THE NATION 


won't always 

be as scarce 
as it is 
today! 


Meanwhile 


JUST GRIN 
and SPREAD IT THIN 


If Underwood Deviled Ham is 
unavailable at your dealer, write 
Wa. Underwood Co. , 87 Walnut 
Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 
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Every day, problems as numerous and as diverse 
as the ports of call to which American goods are 
sent confront the American exporter, when ship- 
ping on a draft basis. Yet often they can be sim- 
plified quickly by authoritative answers to such 
important questions as these: 


1, What is the foreign customer’s credit standing? 
2. What are the import and exchange regulations and 


the present trade outlook in the country to which we > 


are shipping? 

3. When goods are not of American origin, will U. S. 
dollar exchange be granted by the country to which 
we plan to ship? 


| Mow the Clase can Egeedsi Export 


Every day, the Chase National Bank answers 
such questions from current information sup- 
plied by its overseas branches and by its corre- 
spondent banks in all commercial centers of the 
world. In turn, this information is channeled to 
Chase customers in the United States through a 
large, experienced Foreign Department. 


Exporters are invited to consult our officers re- 
garding ways in which the Chase Foreign De- 
partment can be of assistance in expediting over- 
seas business transactions. 


You are invited to send for our Folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the Principal Countries of the World.”* 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
agg nna ee of eavanne 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street «+ 51 Berkeley Square ¢ Bush House, Aldwych 
Havana « San Juan « Panama e Colon « Cristobal « Balboa «+ Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D.F. ° Bombay 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris « 


Shanghai + Hong Kong « Tientsin 
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“I told you we'd get in at 7:42!” 


It’s a wise woman who consults her 
timetable and times her toilette accord- 
ingly. The gentleman was not so fore- 
sighted, it seems. 

Accurate timetables are but one of 
the many transportation printing jobs 
that Rand M¢Nally has been perform- 
ing for probably more years than you , 
can rernember. In fact, we feel we have 
grown up with the great transportation 
industry. 

We’ve watched ‘‘choo-choos” grow 
into streamliners, “‘horseless carriages” 
become luxury motor coaches, and 
“flying machines” advance into huge 
air liners. We’ve printed tickets for 
practically all of them. 


Transportation printing, of course, | 


demands the most absolute accuracy. 
Not a minute can be lost on a time- 
table. Not a town can be forgotten 
on a map. Tickets must be individ- 
ually numbered. Special paper is used, 
and they are printed on special presses. 
They are as negotiable as money {in 
fact, we actually print them behind 
locked doors). 


At Rand M¢Nally we’re individually 
proud of each ticket, timetable, map, 
and folder that we print. And we're 
collectively proud of our more than 80 
years of service to the transportation 
industry of the country. We like to 
think that 80 years from now we'll 
still be printing tickets—maybe to the 


moon! ~ 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslakliihed 4856 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets » Coupon Books « Maps « Atlases 
Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 

























































LETTERS 


off a showdown .. . at - the forthcoming 
steelworkers’ convention.” 

The supposed source for these statement; 
is an article I wrote for The Labor Leader, 
ACTU paper, an article which did not “de. 
mand” anything at all and which certainly 
did not “denounce” the utility workers Z 
their Communist ban. An editorial in the 
same issue disagreed with the article, so that 
it could not possibly be said that the ACTU 
“has come to the aid of Phil Murray.” Asa 
matter of fact, both the ACTU -and I have 
publicly been urging Phil Murray for years 
to clean out the fellow-travelers in CI0 
headquarters. ° 

My article was an attempt to discuss as 
calmly as possible some of the reasons why 
legal actions against Communists, in or out 
of unions, seem to do more harm than good, 
unless it can be proved that they are in 
violation of other legitimate union or civil 
‘law. 








Joun C. Cort 
Associate Editor 


The Commonweal 
New York City 


Mr. Cort’s article in The Labor Leade 
criticized the CIO utility union for barring 
from ag any person who had ever beens 
member of a Communist, Nazi, or Fascist 
group, and made a strong plea against ban- 
ning Communists from union membership on 
the grounds that in many instances this 
would be the same as depriving them of the 
right to work. 

Discussing the article in a lead editorial on 
May 3, The Wage Earner, Detroit ACTU 
weekly, agreed that there should be no mem- 
bership ban. (It disagreed, however, with 
Mr. Cort’s stand on barring Communists from 
office.) In its April 26 issue, The Wage 
Earner also carried a long news story on the 
article, quoting Mr. Cort as saying that o 
membership ban would be “undemocratic 
and impractical.” 

By printing Mr. Cort’s article, and the 
news story and editorial, thesACTU, in the 
opinion of NeEwsweex’s Labor Trends Edi- 
tor, had come to the aid of Phil Murray in 
his effort to prevent a resolution barring 
Communists from membership in the United 
Steelworkers. 


Look-Alikes? 
Did other Newsweek readers notice the 
striking resemblance between His Holiness 





Tnternational Associated 
Profiles: Papal and Presidential 


Pius XII (in the second picture from the top 
in your May 27 issue) and Harry S. T: 
Francis X. RooneY 





Chicago, Il. 
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The Constellation—conceived and exclusively flown in America by TWA 


HOME, SWIFT HOME 


4 


- Here you travel with the easy swi iftness 
of homeward-winging birds. But we try 
to give you something else— 
smooth comfort blended with adventure 
that makes you feel flying is the finest 
way to travel —and TWA 
the finest way to fly. 


—FWA- 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


| 





Direct one-carrier service fo Newfoundiond + Ireland + France + Switzerland «+ Italy + Greece 


+ Egypt 
Palestine +» Trens-Jordan + Iraq « Saudi Arabia » Oman « India +» Portugal « Spain « Algeria + Tunisia 


« Libya 
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| DELIVERY WOES: This week’s orchids 
| for hard work and ingenuity go to NEws- 
“week's Traffic Department. For weeks, 
with train service cut 

by the coal shortage, 

Traffic had to do in- 

@ credibly complex im- 

~ provising to get 

your NEWSWEEKS en 

route to you as near- 

ly on schedule as 

possible. Then came 

the crippling rail strike, which Traffic 
"prepared to meet by chartering planes 
and trucks and by shifting routings by 


» 


the hundreds. With the rail settlement, 
many routings were shifted back again. 
But rail schedules won't get fully back 
to normal until all the national and 
regional coal shortages are relieved. As 
we go to press, we can only say that 
any delays in the magazine's delivery 
won't be the fault of NEwsweEex’s Traffic 
Department. 


TEN-TON FLIGHT: Coal and rails not- 
withstanding, NEWSwEEK has been hit- 
ting the West Coast right on time—at least 
up to this week. Credit goes to the giant 
C-54 cargo planes which have long been 
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hauling 50,000 copies of the magazine 
from our Dayton printing plant each 
week. American Airlines has assembled 
for public inspection one of its huge air 
freighters in the middle of New York City. 
We've been up to take a look at it and 
we noticed bundles of NEwsweexs labeled 
“Phoenix,” “Tucson,” “San Diego,” “Los 
Angeles,” and “San Francisco” on dis- 
play. The attendant explained that, in- 
asmuch as NEwsweEEX was the first com- 
mercial shipper to use the C-54, Ameri- 
can wanted to show specifically its de- 


-livery route for us. 


INTERMISSION: To NEwsweEEXx readers 
who have taken the trouble to write 
concerning our You Make the News 
series, heard over Mutual each Thursday 
night, this is to express appreciation for 
the countless encouraging remarks. With 
the coming of summer, the broadcast of 
May 23 concluded a seven-month experi- 
ment in giving dramatic documentary 
treatment to the news of the world. 
Judging from the mail received, the ex- 
periment was a clear success. And the 
comments and suggestions will prove use- 
ful when we return to the air. 

KUDOS: Although it was mentioned in 
last week’s “Press” section, we cannot re- 
frain from blowing the horn a bit about 
Ed Weintal of our Washington bureau 
and his award from the National Head- 
liners Club for “consistently fine diplo- 
matic reporting.” Previous award winners 
have been newspaper, radio, or newsreel 
men. Weintal is the 

first reporter work- 

ing exelusively in the 

newsweekly field to 

be so honored. A few 

more horn toots are 

in order for ex-Col. 

Joseph B. Phillips, 

NEwsSwEEK’'s Foreign 

Affairs Director. An 

Oak Leaf Cluster to 

add to his Legion of Merit Medal has 
finally caught up with him. The citation, 
dated Aug. 3, 1945, explains that this is 
for his share in originating, planning, and 
organizing lines of communications 
necessary for the successful world press 
and radio coverage of the assault on 
Normandy. The order for the award was 
sent to Phillips at the U.S. Military Mis- 
sion in Moscow and reached him in New 
York last week. 


PP 


THE COVER: On this first peacetime 
Memorial Day, Americans everywhere 
will honor the more than a quarter mil- 
lion of their countrymen who died in the 
second world war. Under a somber sky, 
an official Coast Guard cameraman has 
silhouetted a shipmate at the grave of a 
buddy who fell early in the war. 











If you are looking for a career, your 
Bell ‘Telephone Company may 


have exactly what you want —work that’s 
interesting, important and pleasant. . 


Right now in many places Bell Companies 
need young women to help 
meet the demand for telephone service, 


Office to tell you what opportunities 





Wages and working conditions, good. 
Associates, friendly. Annual vacations 
with pay. Benefit payments. 
Attractive openings of many kinds. 


Ask the nearest Bell Telephone employment 





there are in your community. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Here's why Secretary of State Byrnes 
was called into the rail-strike negotiations: 
He and Whitney, the trainmen’s chief, 
are old acquaintances and, since the 1943 
rail-strike threat, good friends. On 
Bymnes’s appeal as War Mobilizer at that 
time Whitney accepted. F.D.R.’s offer to 
arbitrate and the strike was averted ... 
Dissatisfaction is growing between Under 
Secretary of Commerce Alfred Schindler 
and his boss, Henry Wallace. It may lead 
to Schindler’s resignation and, if he 
doesn’t get another important government 
job, his return to private business . . . 
‘Now that Rep. Roger C. Slaughter, anti- 
‘Administration Democrat, is convinced 
the White House is out to “get” him in 
ithe Kansas City primaries, watch for 
fireworks from Slaughter’s surplus-prop- 
erty investigation. It’s certain that his 
special committee will make no effort to 
avoid ‘embarrassing the Administration if 
a scandal or two is turned up. 


The Georgia Governorship 


Present signs point to the defeat of » 


Eugene Talmadge, red-gallused former 
governor of Georgia who seeks a political 
comeback this year against two oppo- 
nents. Best bet is Governor Arnall’s can- 
didate, 86-year-old James Carmichael. 
Third man in the race is E. D. Rivers, 
another former governor. Indicative of 
the trend was a straw vote by 2,000 Uni- 
versity of Georgia students which gave 
Carmichael 85%. It’s significant because 
18-year-olds now can vote in Georgia. 
This year Negroes also are voting. for 
the first time since the Reconstruction. 

ese factors, plus Arnall’s elimination 
of the poll tax, have swelled registra- 
tion to more than 1,000,000, double the 
normal figure. Some 100,000 Negroes 
are expected to qualify and vote in a 


bloc against Talmadge. 
Byrnes’s Hopes 
The modest hope which Secretary of 


State Byrnes holds for success at the 
June 15 meeting of the Big Four foreign 
ministers rests on these calculations: (1) 
that free world opinion will rally to the 
Western Allies and that the Kremlin will 
be influenced by it; (2) that Stalin, who 

a wider view than Molotoff, will 
modify the latter’s stubborn attitude; (3) 


that the Soviets do not want a grave split 
with the West any more than the West 
wants such a split, and that they will 
realize they must cooperate more fully or 
face the likelihood of such a split, and 
(4) that France will be able to play a 
more positive role in the negotiations after 
the French elections are out of the way. 


The Soviet View 


A Russian delegate at the Big Four 
conference in Paris professed bewilder- 
ment over the American refusal to haggle 
and bargain. “You're a great commercial 
nation—a people of traders,” he said to a 
U.S. representative. “Yet your Secretary 
Byrnes comes here and acts like a college 
professor of history, talking about nothing 
but abstract principles. Why don’t you 
trade on Trieste?” 


Byrnes and France 


Byrnes’s advisers: credit his firmness 
toward Russia, rather than the promised 
U.S. loan to the French, for defeat of 
the Communist-backed constitution for 
France. Before Byrnes took the lead in 
disputing Russian aims in Italy and East- 
ern Europe, they say, the French were 


resigned to Russian domination of the . 


Continent and inclined to go the Com- 
munist road. Their attitude changed 
when, even before the Paris conference, 
Byrnes made known that the U. S. would 
continue to oppose Russian expansionism 
(see page 22). 


Time to Strike? 


Labor Department strike statistics indi- 
cate that because of public indignation 
over the coal and rail disputes many 
union leaders do not believe it’s a good 
time to strike. The number of strike 
notices received by the department dur- 
ing May dropped approximately one- 
fourth from April, and the number of 
strike settlements increased appreciably, 
although exact figures are not yet avail- 
able. The decline in strike notices has 
been progressive, and department officials 
believe it directly coincides with the rise 
of public feeling. 


National Notes 


The burden of work at their Washing- 
ton desks is expected to prevent General 
Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, and other 
service leaders from attending the atom- 
bomb tests at Bikini . . . Truman has told 
intimates that he expects Senator Mead 
to run for governor in New York and 
either Lehman or La Guardia to succeed 
him in the Senate. Hannegan is trying to 


work out the details . . . The U.S. has 


- enough ammunition in storage for two 


years of fighting in a major war .. . The 
cooperative attitude of the German scien- 
tists who are teeeness. for the War Depart- 
ment has —— Army leaders. In- 
cidentally, although Russia also borrowed 
some of Hitler’s scientific workers, it’s 
believed that the U. S. got the top brains 
... Rep. Hugh De Lacy of Seattle is wor- 

ing that Dan Tobin and Dave Beck of 

e AFL Teamsters Union are out to beat 
him with a Republican in November be- 
cause of his ultra-left-wing record, 





Trends Abroad 


Tealian officials have been advised by 
the British-American military commands 
that Allied occupation troops on the Ital- 
ian peninsula as well as in the disputed 
northern areas around Trieste won't be 
evacuated until Russia withdraws its 
troops from Austria—regardless of when 
the Italian peace reve 2 may be con- 
cluded . . . Kremlin officials have been 
telling foreign .diplomats recently that 
“Russia’s southern borders are still not 
definitely settled.” This is interpreted as 
presaging renewed Russian pressure 
against Turkey and Greece... The 
French are beginning to weaken in their 
demands for the internationalization of 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland, but not in 
their demands for the Saar. 


New Soviet Move 


The Russians have discovered that in 
removing Eastern Germany’s industry 
they bit off more than they could chew. 
Some of the machinery was fitted into 
the Soviet economy, but more gathered 
rust in storage yards. Meanwhile the 
German workers, who knew how to use 
it, were idle but had to be fed. Now a 
part of the machinery is going back, to 
be worked by skilled Germans, turnin 
out Soviet reparations in return for food. 
Behind that move U.S. observers see a 
Russian resolve to tie Eastern Germany 
to the Soviet system, even though they 
estimate that if the U.S. zone were 
opened to immigration, the Soviet zone 
would be almost depopulated within a 
short time. Since the Western zones are 
likewise anti-Communist and are expect- 
ed to remain so, hopes for a united Ger- 
many are further dimmed. 


Molotoff’s Reassurance 


Despite Molotoff’s public assurances 
of support for the Yugoslav claim to 
Trieste, Marshal Tito’s envoys to the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Paris conference returned to Belgrade in 
an unhappy frame of mind. They were 
told by Molotoff that, if the U. S. remains 
adamant on Trieste, Russia will be com- 

elled to yield to a compromise. The so- 
ution, he thought, might take the form 
of an international administration with a 
neutral administrator at its head. Sooth- 
ingly Molotoff reassured his Yugoslav 
protégés that this would not signify any 
change in Russia’s policy of full support 
for Marshal Tito’s government. Poland 
was also discussed in the same interview. 
Molotoff told the Yugoslavs that Russia 
was prepared to use force to keep the 
Bierut Communist government in power. 
“The Americans,” he added, “should not 
object. If Mexico were Fascist and the 
U. S. had been invaded through Mexico, 
the U. S. would insist on controlling the 
Mexican Government. Poland to us is 
what Mexico is to them. They ought to 
understand that.” 


The Italian Loan 


Look for more Soviet drum beatings 
and charges of British misuse of the al- 
leged $2,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services in Italy if Anglo-American off- 
cials carry out an international filibuster 
against Russian demands for $100,000,- 
000 in Italian reparations. Though an- 
nouncement of an Export-Import bank 
loan to Italy totaling exactly $100,000,- 
000 has been “imminent” for weeks, the 
credit has been withheld pending settle- 
ment of the Italian reparations question 
to make sure the money doesn’t wind up 
in Soviet pockets as reparations. Mean- 
time the U.S. is being forced to sacrifice 
one of the loan’s most potent political 
possibilities—to minimize Italian Com- 
munist votes in the June 2 elections. 


What Became of Maisky 

One of the abler and more voluble 
Soviet diplomats, Ivan Maisky, former 
ambassador to London, has fallen victim 
to an inadequate vocabulary. Promoted to 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
he suffered his- downfall when named 
Soviet member of the Reparations Com- 
mission. The Kremlin ordered him to 
draft acceptable definitions of war booty 
that would cover all Russian removals 
from occupied and liberated countries. 
After several ‘failures, he came up with - 
one that embraced “all material used b 
troops.” Even that was not broad someih 
to cover removals of livestock and per- 
sonal possessions, to which the Western 
Allies objected. At the Paris conference, 
Byrnes, inquiring for Maisky, was told 
he was in Leningrad, a limbo for Soviet 
diplomats who fail. 


Foreign Notes 

Norway has privately informed the 
State Department that it viewed with 
disfavor the appointment of Charles U. 
Bay as U. S. Ambassador to Oslo. Bay, a 
New York businessman, is of Norwegian 
descent and Oslo feels that he will not 
be able to report to Washington without 





bias for particular parties and personali- 


‘ ties. He was appointed at the suggestion 


of Postmaster General Hannegan .. . 
GGring’s old Air Ministry building in 
downtown Berlin is being completely re- 
modeled as a headquarters for the Rus- 
sian zone government . . . The price of a 
carton of cigarettes in Berlin recently 
dropped from 1,600 marks ($160) to 
1,200 in a few days when 3,000 GI re- 
placements arrived and hit the market 
with their accumulated PX rations. 





Drive on Vet ‘Fronts’ 


War Assets Administration officials are 
processing for possible criminal action by 
the Justice Department more than 150 
cases involving veterans’ abuse of priority 
certificates. In most of these cases vet- 
erans acted as “fronts” for others in buy- 
ing surplus property. Widespread abuse 
of the veterans’ priority system has re- 
vived talk of giving ex-servicemen a dis- 
count on surplus goods marketed through 
regular channels, instead of the present 
preference arrangement. 


Chile’s Oil Loan 

Chile has received a second turn-down 
of its request for a $80,000,000 Export- 
Import bank loan to develop its newly 
found oil deposits. The bank’s directorate 
points out that its charter forbids it to 
make loans which compete with private 
enterprise—in this case the Standard Oil 
companies, which seek a concession on 
the Chilean fuel deposits. Chile, however, 
claims that the deposits are national prop- 
erty, that their loan request is therefore 
valid, and that they don’t want any more 
“private” concessions such as in the 
nitrate and copper industries because the 
practice has always kept Chilean economy 
in a state of unbalance. 


New Building Material 


Housing act provisions which guar- 


antee markets for a limited volume of 
prefabricated units are stimulating pro- 
duction of ingenious new materials. Of- 
ficials say one of the most promising at 
present is a combination of aluminum, 
plastic, and kraft paper which can be 
made into panels. A major automobile 
producer is considering construction of 
thousands of prefabricated dwellings 
using this material. The panels could be 
made in surplus war plants. 


Business Footnotes 


Britain’s program for reviving its ex- 
port trade has moved faster than U.S. 
Officials e ed. After a slow start, 


shipments began to shoot up in January 
and now are at an annual rate of more 
than $3,500,000,000. U. S. experts, when 
negotiating the British loan agreement, 
had ho for a total of $3,200,000,000 
at best in 1946... Air tr rt au- 
thorities believe early birds in the non- 
scheduled airline field will reap their 
richest profits when they eventually are 
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bought up by major airlines . . . Dis. 
count rumors of an impending merge, 
of two large New York banks . . . Juris. 
dictional labor disputes have already 
begun to plague the veterans’ housing 
program. Present trouble is in the electri. 
cal-equipment field. 





Movie Lines . 


Cotumbia Pictures holds the inside 
track for the rights to “Harvey” and 
will probably sign Orson Welles to direct 
it... “Ah, Wilderness!” will be remade 
by M-G-M as a musical starring Mickey 
Rooney and titled “Summer Holiday’ 
. + In line with the growing Hollywood 
trend to shoot more scenes on location, 
as in “The Lost Weekend,” instead of | 
building expensive sets, David O. Selz. 
nick is making plans to fly casts and 
camera ‘crews wherever necessary for 
authentic backgrounds . . . The success 
of the greatly simplified color process 
called Cinecolor in M-G-M’s new feature. 
length “Star of Heaven” is expected to 
bring widespread use of this first serious 
competitor of Technicolor. 


Book Notes 


John P. Marquand’s manuscript of a 
new and as yet untitled novel is momen- 
tarily expected at Little, Brown & Co. for 
fall release , . . Grace Tully is preparing 
a book on her recollections of seventeen 
years as F. D. R.’s secretary . . . “Arsenal 
of Democracy,” Donald Nelson’s book on 
war production and his fights with Amy 
brass, will be published in August by 
Harcourt, Brace . . . John L. Horgan, gen- 
eral manager of the Hotel Lincoln in New 
York—the man “Believe-It-or-Not” Ripley 
once said “recalls 1,000,000 people by 
name or face and has a nodding acquaint- 
ance with 5,000,000”—is finishing two 
books, “Behind 10,000 Doors” and 
“Courtesy Unlimited” . . . J. B. Priestley’s 
new novel, “Bright Day,” will be brought 
out in the fall by Harper. 


Radio Notes 


Two top radio announcers, Harry voa 
Zell and Don Wilson, tired of being just‘ 
that, are readying a program in whi 
they co-star .. . Another new show stars 
Ronald Colman . . . Procter & Gamble 
has approached the independent pro 
ducers group in Hollywood for an ex 
clusive star-and-story tieup with a P & G 
radio series to compete with the Lu 
Radio Theater of rival Lever Brothers, 
which now has a similar deal with most 
major studios . . . While the Lux pro. 
fem is off the air this summer, CBS wil 
ill its coveted Monday a om spot with 
an audience participation show presided 
over by Milton Berle in another attempt 
to click in radfo . . . Among the dozen 


or more radio headliners available for 
new sponsors following a recent cance 
tion wave are Inner Sanctum, In 
mation Please, John Charles Thomas, 
Bob Burns, and Mickey Rooney. 
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wed nN this is written the lights and furnace fires of this : 
ion, plant and thousands of others are being turned off because i 
of of shortage of material—because two groups in an entirely : 
elz- . ; : 
and different industry won’t get together like free men and 
for settle a difference. We hope that by the time this is published the 
- em ~ coal strike will have been settled but, unless something drastic i} 
ure- is done by the people (all the people) through their government, there } 
fu will be other stoppages with the same terrible results. 
Three thousand boys from this company and 8,000,000 from 
other shops and stores and farms fought a war (we understood) to 
of a end this very thing—the control over lives of others by the 
"ta arbitrary exercise of power backed by threat of violence. That 
ring isn’t “free collective” bargaining—it is dictatorship. It isn’t i 
ne the free enterprise that built America—it is brown-shirt arrogance. | 
- ' Probably all three of the forces involved—management, labor 
; by and government—are partly to blame—we’re not trying to settle that i 
ce here for it could be said to be none of our business. 
pley But it is our business and yours when anything happens 
> by . ae : 
‘int. which makes it impossible to operate as a free 
im people. By plain hard work and risking our capital, we had jobs 
ley’ waiting for our returning veterans. Somebody : 
ught else is telling us we can’t give these boys the jobs. 
It seems to us it is time to ask and find out—who is running 
this country and for whose selfish interest? ; 
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Trends 





The rail crisis jarred Washington out of lethargy and confusion 
for the first time since V-J Day. The effect may be only 
temporary, but Truman hopes to capitalize on it to push 
through other key legislation. 


Political calculations in both parties have been shaken and may 


_ have to be revised. . 


Democrats concede Truman’s emergency proposals may cost 
them more labor votes but hope his strong stand will recapture 
wavering middle-of-the-road supporters. 


Republicans had hoped to embroil Truman with labor but had 
not anticipated a crisis so clearcut and severe as the rail strike, 
with the dramatic opportunity it gave the President. 


e@ 
Truman will use his drastic temporary proposals as a shield to 
He'll accept a moderate bill at this session as a stopgap but will 


continue to stress the need for comprehensive and considered 
overhauling of the whole national labor policy. 


en veto of longer-range legislation if it’s too hostile to labor. 


The big legislative backlog is provoking talk of reconvening_ 
Congress immediately after the November elections instead of 
adjourning sine die in mid-July. The RFC, for example, ex- 
pires Jan. 22. Republicans want to examine its operations 
closely before voting extension. 


The tightest bottleneck is the House Banking and Currency 
Committee—a strong committee but overtaxed. In addition to 
the British loan, its members must handle the OPA conference 
after the Senate acts, increased lending authority: for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, RFC extension, and the Senate-approved 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing bill. 


Despite the jam, there was no change early this week in the 
tentative plan of leaders to ring down the curtain on the 79th 


_ Congress in mid-July. 


A reconstruction loan for the Philippines—$300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000—probably will be handled by separate legisla- 
tion. Vinson’s advisers believe it would go through that way, 
since Congress approved tariff adjustments and a $520,000,000 
war-damage payment. 


iy 
@ 


The Administration is intensely gloomy about price control. : 


The President’s threat to veto the extension bill, if it’s as weak 
as the House version, was made in the slender hope of getting 
an acceptable compromise. 


Bowles would prefer a weak bill to none. But some of Truman’s 
advisers argue that the Administration should refuse to accept 
responsibility it cannot meet without adequate legislation. 


Two ultimate compromises are talked about if the Senate keeps 
on the way it’s headed—toward a bill as weak as the House’s. 


Extension of the OPA for six months instead of a year, in return 
for elimination of most of the mandatory de-control amendments. 


One-year extension confined to food, clothing, rents, and per- 
haps a few other specified types of pocdasts. All other ‘price 
cei 


ings to be subject to de-control formulas written into law 


or to be allowed to expire June 30. This would require continu. 
ation of food subsidies on a large scale, to which neither house 
is likely to agree. 


Housing Expediter Wyatt's powers won't be disturbed by 
the fight over price control. Republican leaders have assured 
him of that. In addition to subsidy money, he has authority to 
direct the OPA to raise, or abolish, price ceilings on items going 
into housing, in order to stimulate production of necessary 
building materials. 


Byrnes won't yield Trieste to the Yugoslavs, no matter how 
long this key controversy defers agreement on formal peace 
with Italy. 


Byrnes’s stiff line toward Russia does not bar all compromise, 
however. He'll hold firm on basic issues, but give way on small 
ones. He stresses that his objective is to make a satisfacton 
peace, not to pinprick the Russians. 


Note that, despite British objections, Byrnes is willing to accede 
to the Russian proposal to abolish Allied Control Commissions 
in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. He argues the Westem 
Allies had no real voice in these commissions anyway and that 
we had set a precedent in demanding abolition of the Italian 
Control Commission, to which the Russians agreed. 


Byrnes will continue to press, however, for free navigation of 
the Danube. 


Baruch and his atomic-energy advisers are favorably disposed 
toward the main features of the Acheson-Lilienthal plan, as far 
as it goes. They have proposed informally, however, abolish- 
ment of the big-power veto on enforcement of a United Nations 
atomic-energy compact. 


State Department officials agree that as a practical matter a 
violation of the compact, indicating preparations to use atomic 
energy for attack, should be the signal for punitive action or 
preventive war by other nations. But, having been through 
Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco, and Security Council meet- 
ings, they argue that it would be impossible to get the big- 
power veto provision formally abolished or even abridged at 
this time. 
e 


The Army and Navy Munitions Board, which was over 
shadowed during the war by the WPB and other temporary 
agencies, is quietly reassuming a large share of responsibility 
for shaping defense policies. ° 


Russia’s iron curtain is amputating global routes planned by 
U.S. airlines. American Airlines has become highly uncertain 
when it will be able to extend its New York-Moscow lines be- 
yond Stockholm and Berlin. Pan America’s New York-Calcutta 
route, charted to go through Iran with a stop at Teheran, is 
blocked by a Russian press attack on this “imperialist threat 
to the Baku oil fields. 


Even TWA’s New York-Cairo-Bombay route is feeling the 
pinch. To link up with the Russian air transport system, TWA 
negotiators proposed a spur from Cairo to Teheran. The Rus 
sians demurred. Asked to suggest another junction point, their 
spokesman, without batting an eye, replied: “Cairo.” 
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“DITTO PAYROLL 
M ETHOD HAS PROVED ITSELF 


MORE ACCURATE — LESS COSTLY — SAVES 


SUBSTANTIAL SUMS MONTHLY!” 
Gedchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, Lovisiena 


Wage incentive plans, overtime, 
direct and indirect hourly pay, salaries, de- 
ductions—all are taken in stride by Ditto’s 
One Writing Payroll System! From a single, 
simple, paper original Ditto completes every 
needed payroll record with absolute accu- 
racy—startling speed. In addition to payroll 
—production, order-billing, purchasing and 
every business system acquires new efficiency 
and flexibility—through Ditto’s One Writing 
magic. 

Write today for case history report #4507 
giving complete information about the 
Godchaux Payroll System. Reports on 
other Ditto systems also available. 


DITTO, Inc., 2242 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Two ways to buy 
Fluorescent Lamps 


HARD WAY: you might buy a dozen light 
meters, such as the giant modern photometer 
shown above and used by General Electric 
to check uniformity of light output in G-E 
Fluorescent Lamps. Then, you might investi- 
gate electronics (basic principle in fluorescent 
lamps). And for good measure, you might hire 
300 engineers, physicists, metallurgists and 
other scientists responsible for G-E Lamp 
development. Yes, you might do all these 
things when you want high quality fluores- 
cent lamps... but there’s a better answer. 








| 





EASY WAY: insist on @ Lamps. 
Whether you want lamps for replacement or . 
lamps for brand new office and plant lighting, 
insist on the G-E trademark. It assures you 
all the advantages of leadership in lamp 
development. *Lamp research by General 
Electric works constantly to give you 
fluorescent lamps that Stay Brighter Longer. 
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G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 
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STRIKES: Mr. Truman Cries ‘Halt!’ to Labor 
at Zero Hour of Nation’s Creeping Paralysis 


For 48 awesome hours last week the 
nation stood on the threshold of chaos 
while the Federal government, trapped 
by powers which it itself had conferred 
on labor, sought to break a rail strike 
that was slowly but surely strangling 
half the world. 

At home, the threat of outright stagna- 


_ tion was frightening enough, but in 


Europe, dependent on hand-to-mouth 
food shipments from the United States, 
starvation was a matter of only days. In 
the end, at 3:57 p.m. EST, Saturday, 
May 25, the strike was broken. Yet, with 
the cumulative effect of the coal, steel, 
and motor strikes which had preceded it, 
the price, not only for the national econ- 
omy but labor as well, was staggering: 

@ For labor, snug in its gains in twelve 
years of the New Deal, came a shattering 
jolt—the President of the United States 
asked for strike-breaking powers that em- 
braced all the hated words from injunc- 
tion to conscription (see page 21). True, 
he proposed that the authority be tem- 
porary and that it apply only to govern- 
ment-seized industries, -but the recom- 
mendation, coupled with his request that 
Ong-range corrective measures later be 
substituted, had the ring of a death knell 
to the leaders of labor. 

@ In man-hours, dollars, and damage to 
reconversion, the loss was past calcula- 
tion. Beyond doubt, billions were in- 
volved. In Ghicago alone a nine-day coal 
strike dimout cost $131,580,000 in pro- 
duction and wages; in Detroit, the strike- 


less Ford Motor Co. lost $500,000,000 in 


aine months and its employes $237,000,- 

in wages because of strikes in plants 
of suppliers. Reconversion itself had been 
set back at least a year. 


For Harry S. Truman, unsure, even 
fumbling through most of the nine-month 
blaze of strikes, the week was a trial by 
fire. Steeped in the lore of political com- 
promise, he had tried to cool the growing 
public wrath on one hand while making 
personal pleas to’ labor leaders for their 
“cooperation.” With John L. Lewis (see 
page 22) he had scored a small success, 
but in dealing with two comparatively 
obscure rail labor leaders, A. F. Whitney 
and Alvanley Johnston, the policy had 
come to its inevitable end. 

Faced with anger that burned across 
the nation, the President went farther 
then he had probably ever dreamed: In 
asking Congress for the power of conscrip- 
tion to break strikes, he seared the hand 
of every labor leader in the nation. 

Politically, the President had met the 
need of the moment. The nation ap- 
plauded; the House sprang to action to 
pass the requested legislation less than 
two hours after he asked for it; the Sen- 
ate hesitating in the stampede, went its 
own way—it loaded down the Case bill 
with drastic provisions and passed it. In 
the longer view what would be the effect 
on Mr. Truman’s political fortunes? That 
was the rub. Labor, without which the 
President admittedly could not be re- 
elected, was ominously silent. 


The Lost Week 


The week began on a note of optimism 
based less on hard fact than on the na- 


- tion’s incurable inability to believe the 


worst. For a few chilling hours on Satur- 
day, May 18, Americans had a foretaste 
of what a rail strike could mean; re- 
prieved by a last-minute truce which de- 
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_ layed that strike for another five days, 


they-found it easy to hope that somehow, 
some way, a new answer to the dilemma 
would present itself. 

Almost at once, as Washington nego- 
tiations resumed last Monday, May 20, 
among the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trairimen, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and the railroads, any 
reason for cheer fast faded. The Presi- 
dent’s would-be peacemakers, frantically 
shuttling between conferences, on Mon- 
day reported “very little if any progress”; 
on Tuesday, “no conclusive results. 

Similar failure met the President's per- 
sonally proffered compromise Wednes- 
day: an 18%-cent-an-hour, industrywide 
wage boost and a postponement of de- 


‘mands for working-rule changes until 


next year. The carriers and the 
eighteen other rail unions were 
agreeable, the trainmen and 
engineers not quite ready to 
reply. In Union Station, fifteen 
minutes before they were to 
entrain back to Cleveland 


and Alvanley Johnston, chiefs 
ey of the trainmen 
and engineers, got a White 
House call to stay overnight 
and present their promised an- 
swer in person. The two men 


returned to their hotel. Thurs- 
day morning their flat rejection 
came: They saw no reason to 
wait until next year for work- 
ing-rule changes which the 
President’s fact-finding board 
had offered them earlier. 

At 4 p.m. Thursday the 
strike was on. 

How to Hurt Everyone: 
In its time, the nation had 
seen longer and bloodier strikes 
—even bigger ones in the num- 
ber of strikers involved. But 
the walkout which stopped the 
country dead for 48 terrifying 
hours last week had no peer in history. 
The carriers themselves admitted a vir- 
tual 100 per cent tie-up of a 228,000- 
mile network. Of a normal day’s opera- 
tion of 24,000 freight trains, 240 ran; of 
17,500 passenger trains, less than 100 
ran—most of them operated by rail offi- 
cials still in business suits. 

Suburban and long-distance travelers 
—and, ironically, homing trainmen as well 
—fell victims to the rail freeze. Com- 
muters in cities like New York and Chi- 
cago, some dismissed early Thursday 
from their jobs to catch the last train 
home, fumed helplessly before shut train 
gates. 
gorged passengers at obscure way sta- 
tions in the Western desert. At Indian- 
apolis, immobilized travelers bedded 
down in Pullmans for the duration. 

There were poignant scenes: the Chi- 
cago woman kept from her father’s death- 

in Minnesota; the 13-year-old Ari- 
zona boy en route for an emergency brain 
operation in California; the woman tak- 


Coast-to-coast streamliners dis- - 


ing the body of her husband back to 
Cleveland for burial. Other, if less painful 
dilemmas: the Philadelphia Symphony 
orchestra’s San Francisco-bound special 
train was abandoned by crewmen; ball 
clubs found their mid-season travels 
stymied; the circus, scheduled to leave 
for Philadelphia, was: forced to give 
Boston an extra dose of the biggest. show 
on earth. Everywhere, the stranded who 
refused to sleep on emergency cots set 
up in hotel basements or armories took 
to bus, airlines, taxi, and hitch-hiking. 
Washington cabbies had a field day; 
their price for a ride ts ~»ston was $150, 
to Atlanta, $100. 

In the cmergency the Office of De- 
fense Transportation mobilized .civil and 
military airplanes, trucks, and ships to 





From ice cream: Mr. Truman as the strike began... 


haul freight under a system giving pri- 
ority to food, fuel, drugs, and mail. The 
Post Office banned all intercity mail ex- 
cept first-class and air-mail letters of no 
more than one pound in weight. 

Such steps helped only partially. As 
cities anxiously eyed food stocks, panic 
buying went on everywhere. From coast 
to coast prices of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables rocketed as word came of perish- 
able shipments sidetracked in the Mid- 
west and crops rotting in California’s 
Imperial Valley. Pittsburgh sharply cur- 
tailed steel production; Detroit, auto- 
mobiles. No one remained untouched; 
though the strikers had exemptea troop 
trains from their ban, the War Depart- 
ment put an informal embargo an troop 
and prisoner-of-war movements. 

Ice Cream and Anger: When the 
strike hit, Harry S. Truman was keeping 
a long-standing date on the White House 
lawn with some 900 veterans from nearby 
hospitals. The garden party’s mood was 
festive, with ice cream, cake, and punch 


under the caterers’ red- and white-striped 
tents. The Marine band played “It Ain’t 
Necessarily So.” In a pale tan suit, blue 
cornflower in buttonhole, the President 
warmly greeted his guests, some in wheel- 
chairs, some on crutches. “How’s the 
strike going?” one asked: Mr. Truman re- 
plied: “It’s going on right now.” 

Inside the Executive Offices, a stone’s 
throw away, the negotiations between rail 
carriers and unions were in futile dead- 
lock. Only once the President glanced 
over his shoulder in chat divection. Posing 
for the cameras, he spilled some ice cream 
on his suit; otherwise, his calm seemed 
genuine. 

On Friday night the President took to 
the radio to dispel complaints that he was 


. fiddling while the county burned. His | 


tone was angry. The strike, he 
told the American people, was 
a strike against the govern- 
ment. If it were not ended by 
Saturday at 4 p.m., the Army 
would take over and operate 
the rails. He heaped scorn on 

ohnston and Whitney: “I ama 

iend of labor . . . [but] it is 
inconceivable that in our de- 
mocracy any two men should 
‘be placed in a position where 
they can completely stifle our 
economy and ultimately de- 
stroy our country.” 

In the interim between his 
speech. to the nation and his 
address 'to Congress on Satur- 
day a new proposal by John- 
ston and Whitney was placed 
on his desk. No longer concilia- 
tory, he completely ignored it. 
When he le 
that afternoon it remained be- 
hind—still unopened on his 
desk. 

Midway through his speech 
to the joint session, Mr. Tru- 
man paused. Senate Secretary 
Les Biffle handed him a slip of 
paper—the traditional _ red 
memo senators use. The President made 
no attempt at dramatics. Simply, he said: 
“The rail strike has been settled on terms 
proposed by the President.” The crowd 
leaped cheering to its feet. Still unsmil- 
ing, Mr. Truman went on to finish his 
prepared address, 

A few minutes later A. F, Whitney 
addressed the strikers by radio. The voice 
of the 73-year-old union leader seemed 
close to tears. “We confess,” Whitney 
quivered, “that we have lost our cause. 
Nevertheless we sincerely hope that in the 
near future we will be able to prosecute 
the rules program which you are) 9 
much entitled to and to gain these rules 
for you. . . Let us pray that the men on 
the Hill who would crucify*labor at this 
time by the enactment of more vicious 
legislation cool off and refrain from act- 
ing while they are mad. For those whom 





Acme 


the gods would destroy they first make | 


mad. 
The rail strike was over. Its memory, 
and its effects, would linger on. 


for Capitol Hill 
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Cure by Law 

The dreary talk had been emptying the 
Senate chamber since May 9, the day 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi called 
up the House-approved Case bill to curb 
labor disputes. For two weeks the Senate 
had been hamstrung by a filibustering 
handful led by Claude Pepper of Florida 
and James E. Murray of Montana. Their 
idea: By talking until the rail and coal 
crises were over, they could choke all 
efforts to insert new dentures into the 
toothless Senate version of the Case bill. 

However successful their strategy had 
been, last week it collapsed overnight 
with the rail strike. Even such a long-time 
labor partisan as Wayne Morse of Ore- 
gon, a War Labor Board alumnus, who 
had joined the Pepper-Murray forces, 
conceded as the walkout began last 
Thursday: “The issue of whether or not 
the government of the United States is 
subservient to organized labor must be 
squarely met.” 

That night Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky kept the Senate in 
session later than at any time since Huey 
Long’s famous filibuster in 1935. For four 
hours and 48 minutes, Pepper held the 
floor in a vain attempt to delay action. 
Senatorial heads nodded; voices wearied; 
nerves frayed. Debate degenerated into 
a succession of bad puns. William F. 
Knowland of California circulated a 
cloture petition. Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland appealed in vain for continu- 
ous, 24-hour-a-day sessions until labor 
curbs could be passed. ; 


Before the Senate recessed at 1:13 


a.m., it finally took its first positive action. 
By 48 to 80, it adopted Harry F. Byrd’s 
amendment to outlaw any union-admin- 
istered welfare fund such as demanded 
by John L. Lewis. Its essence: any such 
fund must be jointly controlled by man- 
agement and union and its purposes 
strictly limited to health and welfare. 
After this test vote, the Senate seemed 
certain to pass some sort of labor-curbing 
legislation. But there were as many sug- 
gestions as senators. To clear the con- 
fusion, Byrd on Friday morning, May 24, 
made an unscheduled call at the White 
House for a blunt, Harry-to-Harry talk. 
He suggested that the President address 
is former colleagues in person the next 
day. Mr. Truman agreed. To insure quick 
action on whatever the President might 
propose, the Senate unanimously agreed 
to limit debate to 80 minutes per senator. 


Antidote for Arrogance: If the 
President had left any doubt about his 


Plans, he dispelled it instantly last Sat- 


urday in his twelve-minute address to 
a joint session of Congress. Unsmiling, 
Mr. Truman hurried his words as if to 
enhance his plea for speedy action: 
[The rail strike] is no longer a dispute 
tween labor and management. It has 
now become a strike against the govern- 
ment itself. That kind of strike can never 
be tolerated. If allowed to continue, gov- 
€rmment will break down. Strikes against 
the government must stop. I . . . request 


immediate legislation designed to help 
stop them.” 

The President confessed he had hoped 
to avoid such a request. He had tried 
patiently to settle such strikes. He still 
hoped to avoid any action which might 
injure labor. But, confronted with the 
“obstinate arrogance” of two railroad la- 
bor leaders, Mr. Truman asked for a 
stopgap law to be effective until six 
months after world-war hostilities offi- 
cially end. 

His recommendation: In cases where 
workers ignored a Presidential request 
to remain at work or return to work in 
government-seized industries, .that au- 
thority be granted (1) to obtain court 
injunctions forbidding union leaders to 
incite or encourage strikes; (2) to de- 


prive striking workers of their seniority 
rights, and (3) to provide criminal penal- 
ties for violation of the act. 

Then to thunderous. applause he 
added: “I request the Congress immedi- 
ately to authorize the President to draft 
into the armed forces of the United States 
all workers who are on strike against the 
government.” Not even when the Presi- 
dent interrupted his prepared text to 


announce the end of the railroad strike 


did he draw such cheers. 

To those who might argue that his 
recommendations were drastic, the Presi- 
dent replied in advance: “They are.” But 
he reminded possible critics that they are 
only “temporary emergency expedients.” 
He asked that the “same emphasis” be 
placed on adopting “a comprehensive 
labor policy which will tend to reduce the 
number of stoppages of work and other 
acts which injure Tabor, capital, and the 
whole population.” To work out such 
“permanent long-range legislation,” Mr. 
Truman recommended that “the whole 
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subject of labor relations . . . be studied 
afresh” for six months by a joint Congres- 
sional committee. 

It was only after the President finished 
that his grim face relaxed into his ha- 
bitual smile. , 

‘The Senate’s Teeth: The House 
promptly took up a ready-made bill, pre- 
pared by Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
to implement the President’s emergency 
proposals, and carried in the pocket of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn since noon. A few 
voices were raised in bitter protest. Vito 
Marcantonio of New York, radical Ameri- 
can-Labor party member, cried: “Hitler 
and Mussolini started the same way. They 
said you can’t strike against the govern- 
ment. Yes, we are marching toward 
American Fascism.” But the House was 





’ Associated Press 
To action: As he received word of its end while addressing Congress ; 


in no mood for oratory. One hour and 40 
minutes after Mr. Truman had completed 
his message it passed the bill 306 to 13. 

On the Senate side, meantime, it was a 
different story. No sooner had the bill 
been presented than it was blocked from 
a wholly unexpected quarter: Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft objected to immediate con- 
sideration. His reason: The emergency 


-proposal should be tied to the long-range 


legislation which the Senate had been 
debating for two weeks. In a matter of 
minutes the measure was engulfed in 
objections—from arch New Dealers like 
Pepper, Administration” supporters like 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, Southern 
Democrats like Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia, Republican liberals like Morse, 
and ‘Republican conservatives like Eu- 
gene D. Millikin of Colorado. Now that 
the rail emergency was over, the Senate 
was not to be stampeded into hasty 
action on the President’s proposal. | 

Instead, the Senate spent Saturday 
night writing the most drastic labor bill in. 








r 
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its history. By whopping two-thirds ma- 
jorities the Senate, with the Case bill for 
a framework, adopted amendments to: 
@ Require a 60-day cooling-off org 
before strikes and lockouts can begin. 
@ Obligate employe and employer equal- 
ly to bargain ‘collectively under the 
Wagner Act. 

@ Deprive foremen’s unions of collective 
bargaining rights. 

@ Establish fact-finding commissions for 
settling labor disputes in public utilities. 
@ Make union and nage ag equally 
liable to prosecution for beouth of 
contract. 

@ Outlaw secondary boycotts. 

@ Apply Federal anti-racketeering laws 
to union members (Hobbs bill). 

Having gone far beyond the drastic 
provisions of the original House version, 
the Senate at 10:30 p.m. proceeded to 
pass the bill 49 to 29, 

It was not what Mr. Truman had bar- 
.. gained for, The Senate had acted quickly 
—not on the President’s emergency pro- 

am, but on the sort of long-range labor 
egislation which Mr. Truman had hoped 
would be studied for six months. And it 
had passed it in precisely the form against 
which the President had appeared to 
warn only six hours earlier: “I am most 
anxious . . . to do nothing which would 
injure labor or the cause of labor.” 


Next! John L. : 


Behind his mannered grimness John L. 
Lewis might well have felt a twinge of 


_ uneasiness. His own flinty humors and 


iron determination, backed by 400,000 
United Mine Workers, had carried him 
successfully through tougher situations 
than this soft-coal dispute. Nevertheless, 
there were factors last week that chilled 
his prospects for a full victory. 

The railroad strike and other crippling 
stoppages had put Congress and the pub- 
lic in an ugly temper. Labor was likely 
to suffer, and in the reaction the famous 
Lewis obduracy was not apt to be over- 
looked. Still another circumstance shrilled 
for attention. Despite the UMW chief- 
tain’s agreement to a two-week truce dur- 
ing which his miners were expected to 
dig coal, wild-cat strikes had spread 
steadily. Negotiations were getting no- 
where, and with the truce scheduled to 
end at midnight last Saturday, somethin: 
obviously would have to be done—an 
done quickly. 

Last Tuesday, May 21, President Tru- 
man acted. In an order to J. A. Kru 
Secretary of the Interior and Solid Fuels 
Administrator, he directed government 


seizure of the bituminous mines at 12:01 
a.m., May 22. Krug promptly named Vice 
as operating chief. 


Admiral Ben Moree. 











Harris & Ewing 


Unity at last: Vandenberg (right), Connally (left) and Byrnes back from Paris 


Under the President’s order, Krug was 
empowered to work out the principles of 
a new contract between miners and opera- 
tors. But the big question was: What 
would Lewis. do? 

At the end of-the government’s first 
day of control, the oullock was far from 

romising. Lewis and Krug met in two 
lengthy conference sessions but with- 
held comment. Meanwhile, despite gov- 
ernment operation, more and more min- 
ers were quitting work. Roving pickets 


halted digging in 248 pits on Wednes-: 


day alone. By nightfall, 130,000 of the 
400,000 miners were idle; 2,100 of 
the nation’s 4,500 bituminous mines 
were closed. 

In the next few days no man in Wash- 
ington was busier than Krug, alternately 
conferring with Lewis and with the 
operators. Emerging from one of these 
conferences, Lewis curtly dismissed re- 
porters’ questions. Another time he was 
more jovial. But the question of whether 
the strike which began April 1 would end 
or the truce be extended found no answer 
as the hours dragged into days and Sat- 
urday’s deadline approached. 

Still Saturday trought no change. In 
the face of Krug’s appeal to the miners 
to resume work Monday, Lewis remained 
doggedly silent. That day, he heard the 
President’s speech in which he escaped 
criticism—by name at least. Summoned 
to the White House Sunday night, Lewis 
ended a half hour with Mr. Truman by 
telling reporters: “I have no statement, 
gentlemen.” The nation had waited to 


. see what Lewis would do. Monday, the 


result of his inaction was eyident. At the 
end of the two-week truce, most of the 
miners refused to return to the mines. 
Their old slogan: “No contract, no work” 
had become “No statement, no .work.” 


Da 


CONGRESS: Unity on Europe 


Vital though the labor legislation be- 
fore it was, the Senate last week took time 
out for an occasion it deemed eminently 
worthy: Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s re- 
port on the foreign ministers’ council 
just ended in Paris. Only the night be- 
fore, on a nationwide network, the sen- 
ators had heard what Secretary of State 
James F. Bymes had to say about the 
meeting. Curidusly they awaited the ver- 
sion of the respected Michigan Repubii- 
can, a Byrnes adviser in Paris. 

‘A Constant Unit’: Vandenberg’s en- 
suing nine-minute address promised to 
make history not only for its clarity as to 
what made up current American foreign 
policy, but for its declaration that 
that policy, as never before, had the full 
and unconditional support of both par- 
ties. The American delegation in Paris, he 
reported, had acted as “a constant unit 
in thought and action . . . The council 
was a complete success in developing 4 

itive, constructive, peace-seeking, 
Bipartisan foreign policy for the United 
States . . . I will support that sort of 
foreign policy under any administration, 
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and I hope that any administration, what- 
ever its political complexion, will stick 
to that sort of foreign policy for keeps.” 

What constituted the policy? As 
Byres had the night before, Vanden- 
berg only skirted a mention of Russia. 
But his words clearly implied-the policy’s 
new basis: no more “appeasement” of 
the Soviet Union and no more delay in 
settling Europe’s peace. 

“We can compromise. within the 
boundaries of a principle,” Vandenberg 
declared. “We can no longer compromise 
principles themselves.” America’s policy, 
he went on, sought the end of current 
armistice regimes by the prompt con- 
clusion of peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland, 
and Austria; it wanted action toward a 
“unified Germany—where the real core 
of Europe’s recuperation resides.” It be- 
lieved in demilitarization and maximum 
protection against resurgent Axis ag- 
gression. | 

The next day Sen. Tom Connally, 
Foreign Relations Committee chairman, 
virtually echoed Vandenberg’s sentiments. 

Molotoff Speaks Back: American 
unity seemed to have no deterrent effect 
on the Kremlin. This Monday, Foreign 
Minister Molotoff accused the United 
States and Britain of having formed a 
bloc against Russia in the Paris talks and 
of planning to impose their will on Mos- 
cow. He charged that a proposal by 
Bymes to refer the peace treaties to the 
United Nations, if the big powers fail to 
agree in June, was an attempt to use 
“methods of pressure and threats and 
intimidation against the Soviet Union.” 
He added that no self-respecting state 
would submit to such tactics. 
Significance-——— 

By their cooperation with Byrnes, Van- 
denberg eee Connally brought the na- 
tional legislature into the shaping of 
the nation’s foreign policy. At the turn 
of the year the Senate’s relations with 
the State Department had been touch 
and go because of Byrnes’s failure to con- 
sult with the upper chamber on major 
decisions. Needled largely by Vanden- 
berg, Byres stiffened in his attitude to- 
ward Russia; as a result, Republicans 
and Democrats alike now back this coun- 
try’s tougher stand. 

The new unity is considered a major 
achievement in Washington, not onl 
for its effect abroad but at home as well. 
It is known that at least two high-rank- 

ing French leaders hold that the defeat 
of the Communist-backed French con- 
stitution was in considerable measure 
made possible by the strong American 
stand at Paris. In the Senate itself, vital 
treaties, requiring a two-thirds vote, even- 
tually may require decision—the peace 
treaties with the defeated Axis nations, 
the four-power agreement for control: of 
Penna for 25 years, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Pact, and others. The evi- 
dences of unity may smooth their’ 


) Congressional path 


SHIPS: Yielding the Waves 


If the. figures proved too astronomical 
to grasp, it was only because the world 
had never seen such a merchant fleet. 
When the war ended, the American mer- 
chant, marine: 

@ Numbered 6,000 ships totaling 56,- 
000,000 deadweight tons.* 

€ Almost equaled the entire world’s pre- 
war tonnage. 

€ Comprised two-thirds of the world’s 
postwar total; prewar, only one-fifth of 
~ world’s shipping flew the American. 

g. 

@ Was three times the size of Britain’s; 
prewar, it had been half Britain’s. 

@ Was five times bigger than prewar. 
@ Had cost $22,500,000,000. 

@ Had lost 743 ships, totaling 9,000,000 
tons sunk, and 5,638 men dead or missing. 

However indispensable such a mer- 
chant fleet might have been in wartime, 
for peacetime operations it had earmarks 
of a white elephant. The decline in over- 
seas shipments after V-J Day made much 
of its capacity surplus. The inefficiency of 
slow, cumbersome Liberty ships left the 
2,700 war-built “Ugly Ducklings” unable 
to compete with other American and for- 


- eign types. High cost of ship-building in 


the United States often made it cheaper 
wom carrying capacity in long (2,240-pound) 
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International 
United States graveyards like these make Britain queen of the waves again 


for other nations to build their ships than 
to buy excess American vessels. 

Because American seamen. get relative- 
ly high wages, high government subsidies 
would be necessary if American shippers 
were to compete with foreign shippers on 
a world scale. The figures were indis- 
putable: An American able-bodied sea- 
man gets $145 monthly; his British coun- 
terpart, $55. An American Liberty shi 
crew gets $7,825 monthly; its British 


equivalent, $2,735. And the CIO mari-. 


time unions have called a strike on June 
15 to support their demand for a 30 per 
cent wage boost for American seamen. 

Britannia Rules Again: The ines- 
capable result: The celebration of National 
Maritime Day last week found the United 
States voluntarily returning first place on 
the seas to Great Britain. The occasion 
was one normally reserved for back-pat- 
ting, for May 22 was the 127th anniver- 
sary of the sailing of the first transoceanic 
steamship Savannah for Europe. But the 
United States Maritime Commission had 
to admit that America’s postwar merchant 
marine would total only 10,500,000 tons, 


one-fifth its wartime peak and smaller, 


though faster, than prewar. This tonnage 
was expected to carry half of America’s 


foreign trade. One bright spot: The 


United States, American Export, Moore- 
McCormack, and American President 
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Oak Ridge: Now the CIO and AFL scrap to organize atomic workers 


Lines are building nine liners for the 
transatlantic, Mediterranean, South Amer- 
ican, and transpacific trade respectively. 
American President’s two 29-knot 920- 
footers are to be the largest ever built 
in America. 

To dispose of the 6,000 American mer- 
chant ships, the Maritime Commission 
plans: (1-) To return 1,000 to their pri- 
vate owners. (2) To keep 500 fast trans- 
ports, tankers, and colliers as an Army 
and Navy reserve. (3) To put the other 
4,500 on sale at bargain-basement prices. 
Even so, American shippers are expected 
to buy at most 1,000 C-type cargo ships 
[and] Victory ships (both faster than 
Liberties), and Liberty-type tankers. The 
unsold 3,500 are to be added to the re- 
serve fleets—just to be prepared for the 
third world war. 


PP 


WEAPONS: Worker Fission 


Among the twisted pipes and humming: 
machines of Oak Ridge, Tenn., workers 
got the habit of silence. Even at home, 
they had a guarded, wary air well suited 
to men making bombs out of atoms. But 
last week was different. Every washroom 
and street corner resounded with loud 
‘altercation and violent language. The 
unions had come to Oak Ridge. 

All during the war, the AFL and CIO 
had champed at the bit. The “bit” was a 
war-dictated pledge exacted by Secretary 
of War Stimson that, because of the 
threat to security, the two unions would 
make no attempt to organize the plants. 
Six weeks ago Secretary of War Patter- 
son recognized the end of the ban, and 
the race was on for control of the 34,000 
workers at the largest unorganized plant 
in the United States. 


Acme 


The AFL took an early lead. Many of 
the construction and other skilled work- 
ers hired during the war belonged to the 
AFL, and they had already formed their 
own temporary local organizations. When 
the go-ahead came eighteen organizers 
representing variously the chemical 
workers, the plumbers and steamfitters, 
the electrical workers, and the firemen 
and oilers, arrived and went to work. The 
AFL unions briskly filed nine petitions 
with the NLRB for plant elections, put 
in routine complaints of discrimination 
by each company, and slapped a charge 
of unfair labor practices (refusal to bar- 
gain collectively) on the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. and the Tennessee East- 
man Corp., the two principal operating 
companies in the Oak’Ridge nexus. 

Then the CIO arrived with an Atomic 
Workers Organizing Committee made up 
of twelve war veterans who bought half- 
page ads, set up offices in West Village, 
and started publishing The Atomic Work- 
er, a weekly. Recognizing that this drive 
was the first major test in the rivalry for 
1,000,000 new members in the South 
(NEWSWEEK, May 6), CIO spokesmen 
.nnounced that Oak Ridge was “the No. 
1 job of the Southern organizing cam- 
paign.” 

There were added starters. The inde- 
pendent Machinists International claimed 
600 members, and filed six petitions for 
elections. Skulking in the paddock was a 
shadowy dark horse—District 50 of John 
L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers. Though 
District 50 leaders officially claim com- 
plete disinterest in the Oak Ridge sweep- 
stakes, they have quietly slipped organ- 
izers into the area. 2 

Fission or Unity? Hoarse-voiced and 
slack-tied, the working organizers found 
the going tough. To get at their prey, 


. Navy 
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it was necessary for them to break through 
the Army’s security-minded caution, 
Their Army identification passes allowed 
them to hand out their pamphlets and 
buttonhole prospects at only one speci- 
fied gate for each plant. Neither the 
Army nor any one else could, or would 
for that matter, provide a list of em. 
ployes. War Department “observers” 
were posted in each regional office to 
guard security. 

For over alt the jockeying loomed the 
ominous shape of the atom bomb, with 
its explosive secrets. Under its shadow 
even the vociferous labor leaders choked 
down the howl that would otherwise 
have greeted a step unprecedented in 
recent labor history: the NLRB con. 
sulted the employer on a labor decision, 
That the employer was the Army, 
charged with guarding the atom’s secrets, 
only emphasized the unique character 
of the procedure. 

Leaning on the Army for guidance, 
the NLRB was trying to pick its way 
among the treacherous secrets toward a 
feasible election procedure and a method 
for union representation on grievance 
cases. Once this basic problem was 
worked out, the NLRB would have to 
get down to union brass tacks and decide 
whether Oak Ridge employes should be 
lumped together as atomic workers, 
which would favor the CIO, or be split 
up by trades, which would solidify the 
AFL’s position. 


Death Spray 


Though the world was shocked by the 
atom bomb, it was evident last week that 
an even grimmer secret weapon could 
have been divulged. Last Thursday, 
May 28, during desultory debate on the 
$4,639,718,000 naval appropriations bill 
for 1947, Rep. Albert Thomas of Texas 
suddenly electrified the House: “We have 
something far more deadly than the 
atomic bomb today—not tomorrow—and, 
furthermore, it’s in usable shape.” 

Just as suddenly, Thomas shut up like 
a clam. “I guess I’ve said too much al- 
ready,” he admitted. His one hint: the 
new secret weapon was developed by 
the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. Thomas’s disclosure was confirmed, 
but with still fewer details, by Rep. Harry 
R. Sheppard of California, chairman of 
the House naval appropriations subcom- 
mittee. 

Even more close-mouthed, the Navy 
refused to comment or speculate. How- 
ever, last January both the Army and 
Navy had partially lifted the veil. The 
Army had released the Merck report re- 
vealing that germ warfare had been de- 
veloped “under the goad of necessity and 
aimed primarily . . . against the possible 
use by our enemies of biological war- 
fare agents” (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 14). The 

had announced that it was studying 
germ-spray warfare at the ‘University of 
California, asserting: “Man-made epi- 
demic as an instrument of war is a likely 
possibility.” 
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MEMORIAM: The Sacrifice 


In a world torn by strife, international 
friction, and economic unrest, Memorial 
Day this week offered only one fragile 
consolation—in the cemeteries at least 
there was peace. With the typical Amer- 
ican capacity to set aside differences, the 
nation experienced at gravesides the 
country over a renewal of the spiritual 
unity which had won the second world 
war. The full price of victory could not 
be measured. 

Six foreign wars and a .civil conflict 

had cost the nation more than 1,000,000 
lives.° The loss in dollars, computed by 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research of the University of 
Illinois, was appalling: 
( Beginning with the Revolu- 
tion and including the first world 
war, the costs ran to $52,000,- 
000,000. The second world war 
alone cost $320,000,000,000. 
Military pensions and other vet- 
erans’ compensation, as well as 
interest on the public debt, 
boosted the total to $414,000,- 
000,000 for the entire period. 

What did this sum mean in 
relative values? The university 
experts had an answer: The total 
expended on wars was enough to 
provide every American family 
with a new $8,000 home, a 
$1,200 automobile, and a $2,000 
bank deposit. 
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DAR: Their Affair? . 


The velvety Southern voice 
fooled nobody. Most of the 4,000 
delegates knew how Mrs. Julius 
Y. Talmadge of Athens, Ga., felt; 
none underestimated her power. 
Amplified by loudspeakers, the 
words of the president-general 
carried to the farthest corners of 
Atlantic City’s outsized Conven- 
tion Hall. 

“Are we a free and independ- 
ent society perfectly capable of managing 
our own property and attending to our 
own business,” she demanded, “or must 
we hand over the leadership to unauthor- 
ized groups and be told how to run our 
affairs?” " 

_ On this foreboding note the 55th con- 
tinental congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution came to order May 
20. Facing it was the hottest issue in 
oe ae _— the ban, in effect 
since , which keeps Negro artists out 
of Constitution Hall in Washington, save 
for charitable purposes. ; 

For weeks DAR chapters had buzzed 
with talk of little else. Spearheading the 

t to raise the bars was a group of 
seventeen "YAR members calling the - 


*Deaths wars: Revolution, 77,000; War of 
Bs 800 ; Mexican War, 14,445; Civil ‘War, 
188°748) second 
missing 





6,472; first world w: 
second world sot, 305.867 (plus 12.744 
and presumed dead ). 
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selves the Committee Against Racial 
Discrimination in the Use of Constitution 
Hall, with headquarters in New York. 
Rep. Clare Boothe Luce of Connecticut 
was its prime mover, but the word got 
round quickly that Mrs. Luce was not a 
delegate. The battle would be carried by 
Mrs. Eugene Denny Vann of the Polly” 
Wyckoff Chapter, Leonia, N. J. 

Pessimistically, Mrs. Luce had _ pre- 
dicted the convention would pigeonhole 
a resolution lifting the ban. Her guess 
was fairly accurate. 

On Tuesday, May 21, Mrs. Vann con- 
ferred for ten minutes with Mrs. Grace 


_ Brosseau of Greenwich, Conn., chairman 


of the resolutions committee, hopeful that 





European 


DAR shows mettle; Mrs. T. B. Batcheller, medals 


her resolution would be brought to the 
floor. Shortly afterward the Talmadge- 
Brosseau forces went to work. A resolu- 
tion declaring the dissident committee 
illegal and ordering it dissolved was 
passed’ virtually without opposition. 

Next day, Mrs. Brosseau had some- 
thing further to say. If Mrs. Luce had 
not interfered, the “white artists only” 
clause would long ago have been delet 
from rental contracts for the hall. “It 
would have gone over like a breeze,” she 
said. “But we're not going to take orders 
from: Clare Luce.” 

Asked if Mrs. Luce would be expelled 
for refusal to disband her committee, 
Mrs. Talmadge replied: “We probably 
wouldn’t expel her. She’d like nothing 
better.” That seemed to settle it. 

- Mrs. Vann was still hopeful: “I’m 62,” 
she said, “and I’ve not given up fighting 
yet. But sometimes you catch more flies 
with sugar than with vinegar.” 


. 
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PEOPLE: Mrs. Crystal Ball 


When 24-year-old Merwin J. Combest - 
agreed to air his complaint in court, the 
Better Business Bureau of Kansas City, 
Mo., heaved a sigh of relief. For months 
it had heard the same story, with vari- 
ations, from scores of veterans. But all 
seemed willing to chalk up to experience 
their costly encounters with the Rev. 
Jessie De Kallas, a lady preacher who 
called herself a “nationally known phren- 
ologist-spiritualist.” 
Perhaps because he was training to be 
an investment banker, Combest was 
angrier than the others. A former B-24 
pilot who spent fifteen months as a pris- “ 
oner of war in Germany, he lived 
with his wife and child 80 miles 
from his job. Seeking an apart- 
ment in town, he offered $100 
reward to anyone who would 

‘ find one for him. A call came 
from Mme. De Kallas, member 
of the “Science of Progressive 
Life” church. Next to God, she 
told him, helping veterans was 
her chief: concern. 

At Madame’s bedside in her 
home in a seedy neighborhood, 
once the domain of cattle barons 
and merchant princes, Combest 
surrendered $10 to have his 
name and rental preferences in- 
scribed in a “registration book.” 
Madame then came up with a 
“dandy” apartment; to get the 
address, the veteran gave her the 
$100 reward. The place turned - 
out to be badly run down. Mad- 
ame offered a second suggestion 
—requiring another fee. Combest 
gave her an $85 check; the sec- 
ond apartment was occupied by 
tenants who were surprised to 
hear they were vacating. Out of 
the total $195 investment, 
Combest got back $85—and no 
housing. 

Arraigned May 18 on a fraud 
charge, the fiftyish, 5-foot-2-inch 
Mme. De Kallas glumly added 

another chapter to a career which had 
long fascinated Kansas City. 

Mme. de Enterprise: Beginning as 
a lady barber, Madame had turned to 
the church and public service, advertising 
her desire to help solve personal “heart 
problems,” to marry people day and night 
at the “unusually beautiful” satin-draped 
altar at her home, and or to heal 
and consult. The wife of William Kallas, 
a Greek cook, she was a tireless enter- 
priser. She ran a “charm club” to teach 
war brides to “cook, sew, and do other 
things.” She went on the radio to round 
up dance partners for Army inductees. 
She organized plays, socials, and other 
forms of entertainment. 

Twice before Mme. De Kallas—the 
“De” added for professional reasons—was 
in hot water with the law. When boarders 
in her own roominghouse complained 
that she had cut off gas and electricity to 
make up for OPA-forced rent reductions, 
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Kansas City Star 
In court Mme. De Kallas takes a dim view 


Madame was the target of a court injunc- 
tion; subsequently ia served a twenty- 
day jail sentence for violating it. Engag- 
ing in fortune-telling, she paid a fine for 
assuring a policewoman with a nonex- 
istent sweetie in the Pacific that “the 
young man is coming through all right.” 
As she awaited a hearing on the Comb- 
est case this week, Jessie De Kallas faced 
also a revival of the old trouble about 
the rent injunction. In Federal District 
Court, Judge John C. Collet—back from 
his tour of duty in Washington as Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer—ordered her to show 
cause why she should not be held in con- 
tempt for allegedly violating the injunc- 
tion again. But Madame took a dim view 
of police efforts to stabilize her own par- 
ticular brand of economics. “It’s getting 
so,” she mourned, “a person can’t make a 
living in this doggawn town without 
somebody asking a lot of questions.” 


Pa 


THE COURT: Who? 
The task facing President Truman was 

not easy: to find a successor to the late 

Harlan Fiske Stone as Chief Justice of 


the United States when the Supreme ' 


Court was plagued by internal feuds, 
political ambition, and absenteeism. But 
the inside story of what happened during 
the month following Stone’s death on 
April 22 showed that the longer Mr. Tru- 
man studied the appointment, the harder 
it became. By last week the President 
had twice made up his mind on the new 
Chief Justice, had twice changed his 
mind, and was now as undecided as ever. 

The President’s first plan was to’ pro- 

mote Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson. 
‘ Mr. Truman has long respected Jackson 
and also felt indebted to him for consent- 
ing to act as prosecutor of German war 
criminals at Nuremberg. Had he an- 


RATES 
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nounced the choice immediately, there 
would have been little chance for serious 
protest. But while Mr. Truman hesitated, 
Hugo L. Black, the senior Associate 
Justice, sent a strong objection: Promo- 
tion of Jackson would be _ personally 
offensive; Jackson had impugned Black’s 
honor last year during the United Mine 
Workers’ suit for portal-to-portal pay. In 
that case, Jackson had quoted a state- 
ment Black made in the Senate in 1937, 
to refute his stand on the case; Jackson 
had also hinted that Black should have 
disqualified himself since the UMW suit 
was brought by his former law partner. 
If Jackson were appointed Chief Justice 
Black would resign. Probably Associate 
Justice Frank Murphy would, too. 
Feud on the Bench: This protest 
was an eye opener to the President. He 
knew, of course, that the court was 
divided between the Jackson-Frankfurter- 
Burton-Reed wing and the Black-Mur- 
phy-Douglas-Rutledge wing. But he had 
not realized the bitterness of this feud. 
He concluded elevation of an Associate 
Justice would only make it more bitter. 
The President then considered appoint- 
ing an outsider—Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, himself a former Associate 
Justice. This idea was promoted by the 
anti-Byrnes faction in the White House 
inner circle. It wanted to kick the Secre- 
tary of State upstairs and to replace him 
with either Gen. George C. Marshall or 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. The Presi- 
dent telephoned Byrnes, then in Paris for 
the council of foreign ministers, to talk to 


- him about taking the job. Byrnes liked 


the idea. But no commitment was made 
on either side. 

The race was now wide open. Entries: 
@ Two dozen jurists, many of them on 
United States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 
Most prominent: John J. Parker, alternate 
United States Judge at Nuremberg, whose 
appointment to the Supreme Court by 
President Hoover had been turned down 
by the Senate because he was considered 
“too conservative.” 

@ Half a dozen senators, most notably 
Alben W. Barkley, though Mr. Truman 
felt they could be ill spared from their 
legislative duties. 

@ Three Cabinet members who had 
formerly been Federal judges—Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson, the favorite 
for Associate Justice if a present court 
member were promoted to Chief Justice; 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach; and Secretary of the Treasury Fred 
M. Vinson. 


Unsuper Seniority 


Veterans are no different from other 
workers when it comes to layoffs; they 
must abide by the rules of seniority, the 
Supreme Court ruled on Monday. In a 
6-1 decision of the test case of Abraham 
Fishgold (Newsweek, April 15), the 
court said a Brooklyn drydock had cor- 
rectly laid off the ex-serviceman welder 
during a slack season while retaining a 
non-veteran with higher seniority. Fish- 





gold, with Selective Service support, had 
contended his one-year right to his old 
job as a veteran transcended the seniority 
system. The court pointed out that under 
the Selective Service Act a veteran’s 
military service counts as service in the 
plant. But the act grants no increase in 
seniority over what he would have had if 
he had never entered the armed services, 
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SERVICES: To Cast Off Caste 


The growls and gripes of four years of 
war were at last sorted, weighed, and 
tagged. Since the investigation into the 
Army “caste system” started March 18, 
jittery high brass had done their best to 
pry. But Secretary of War Robert P. Pat. 
terson fended off all efforts at sabotage 
of his hand-picked board, headed by 
James H. Doolittle, a lieutenant general 
turned civilian, and composed of five 
other civilian and military men. 

Old-line brass had cause to be jittery. 
This week the Doolittle board released 
its official report. Its findings were pain- 
ful; its recommendations, jolting: 

@ “There were irregularities, injustices in 


‘handling of enlisted personnel, and 


abuses of privileges.” Causes: “(a) un- 
deniably poor leadership on the part of 
a’ small percentage . . . (b) a system 
that permits and encourages a wide of- 
ficial and social gap between commnis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel” which 
was “widened during the war by u- 
trained and unqualified officers who 
carried distinctions into social life.” (An 
Army survey showed 46 per cent of the 
men felt officers usually used their rank 
in ways that seemed unnecessary. ) 

@ “Despite the procedure established for 
this purpose, enlisted personnel and 
junior officers have not actually enjoyed 
complete freedom in presenting their 
grievances. [This was] one of the most 
lacking yet important phases of the mili- 
tary structure.” 

@ No workable procedure existed for 
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You’re wonderful... Have a Coca-Cola 


Graduation day is a big moment 
in any family’s life. Everybody’s 
happy, and “Let’s celebrate” is the 
order of the day. So, out come 
frosty bottles of Coca-Cola and the 


friendly pause begins. Have a Coke 


is the word to all hands around— 
and there’s no pleasanter way of 
saying Mighty glad you're with us, 


folks. This is an occasion. 
* * * 


“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation “‘Coke’’ are the 


registered trade-marks which distinguish the 


' product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


at home 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Right Over!” 


..~ 24 hours a day your doctor is ‘‘on duty”... 
guarding health... protecting and prolonging life... 


@ Plays... novels . .. motion pic- 
tures... have been written about the 
- : Spee : : 

man in white” and his devotion to 
duty. But in his daily routine he 
lives more drama, and displays more 
devotion to the oath he has taken, 


than the most imaginative mind 
could ever invent. And he asks no 
special credit. When there’s a job to 
do, he does it. A few winks of sleep 
... a few puffs of a cigarette... and 
he’s back at that job again... 


RJ. ee aehiattiihtiaies mininaiis Winston- iaitons N.C. 


scorns Vor Doctors SMOKE CAMELS 


Nationwide 


sures: THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 


heat of America’s leading independent 
research organizations asked 113,597 doc- 
tors to name the cigarette they themselves 
preferred to smoke. 

The answers came in by the thousands... 
from doctors in big cities, in small towns... 
from general physicians, diagnosticians, sur- 
geons, specialists—doctors in every branch of 
medicine! Results? More doctors named Camel 
as their smoke than any other cigarette! 

Yes, a doctor, too, smokes for pleasure. Full 
flavor, coolness, and mildness mean just as 
much to him as they do to any other smoker. 
Smoke Camels and see for yourself. 


CAMELS “%.. 





THE 
“T.ZONE” 

TEST 
WILL TELL” 

YOU 


The “T-Zone”—T for taste and 
T for throat—is your own labora- 
tory for any cigarette. For only 
your taste and your throat can 

ide which cigarette tastes best 
to you...and how it agrees with 
your throat. On the basis of the 
experience of many, many millions 
of smokers, we believe Camels will 
suit your “T-Zone” to a “T.” 
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getting rid of incompetents. Of 8,587 ° 


officers cited for incompetence, 4,137 
were neither disciplined nor dismissed, 
but simply transferred to other duty. 

The Cures: To cure leadership ills, the 
board suggested stringent measures, not- 
ably (1) promotion by: merit instead of 
the slow but steady seniority dear to 
Army deadwood; (2) making officers 
serve a year in the ranks; (3) screening 
out and promptly dismissing incompe- 
tents, and (4) demoting those who do not 
prove equal to advanced rank. 

Turning to specific GI irritants, the 
board prescribed balm for many. 

@ Leave: Allow enlisted men to accumu- 
late leave and grant terminal pay as for 
officers. 

@ Officers Only: Abolish off-duty bans 
against officer-enlisted man fraterniza- 
tion, and eliminate such discriminations 
in wording as “officers and their ladies, 
enlisted men and their wives.” 

@ Justice: Make all personnel equal be- 
fore military law, and the higher the rank 
the more severe the punishment. ‘ 

@ Decorations: Award medals equitably 
on basis of merit, making it increasingly 
dificult to obtain an award with in- 
creasing rank. 

@ Salutes: Off posts and off duty, a 
friendly nod will suffice. 

Finally, in what may well be its most 
far-reaching recommendation, the board 
proposed that a maximum of officers be’ 
compelled to live outside Army posts to 
gain the civilian point of view. 


Job Lot 


Job-seeking veterans last week heard 
that things have taken a turn for the bet- 
ter. The turn: For the first time since the 
start of the rush to get the boys out of 
uniform, the number of veterans landing 
jobs each month had passed the number 
discharged by the services. The source: 
the United States Employment Service. 
The score for April: 1,000,000 jobs, 600,- 
000 dischargees. 
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POLITICS: Republican Return 


Pennsylvania’s 23rd Congressional Dis- 
trict, comprising Fayette and Somerset 
Counties, is a farming and coal-mining 
area in the Allegheny Mountains south of 
Pittsburgh. Democratic from 1932 on, it 
had been carried seven times consecutive- 
ly by Rep. J. Buell Snyder, co-author of 

e New Deal Guffey Coal Act. On Feb. 
24, 1946, Snyder died. Last week, during 
the coal-strike truce, the district voted 

epublican for the first time in sixteen 
years. In a special election Tuesday, May 
21, to choose a successor to the late con- 
gressman, his widow, Mrs. Marion B. 
Snyder, was defeated by Carl H. Hoff- 
man, GOP lumber dealer. The one. con- 
solation fer the Democrats: The vacant, 
normally Democratic seat in the 88rd 
Lonpreeioasl District, just outside of 
Pittsburgh, was won by a Democrat, 
Frank Buchanan. 
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Mr. Truman Regains the Initiative 
By ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Beneath all the other emotions 
whipped up by the rail strike ran an 
undercurrent of relief. You could sense 
it in a good many people, regardless 
of party affiliation, even before the 
President took his stand. It was a feel- 
ing that something had happened 
which was pulling the country to- 
gether again. — 

All last week, Washing- 
ton officials and observers 
were speaking of the rail 
and coal crisis as “Truman’s 
Pearl Harbor.” In his radio 
address to the nation, the 
President alluded to Pearl 
Harbor. The atmosphere in 
Washington was somewhat 
reminiscent of Dec. 7 and 8, 
1941. 

The crisis gave the Presi- 
dent the chance to regain the initia- 
tive. He took it. One might almost say 
that it was forced upon him. If he 
hadn’t taken it, he would have been 
permanently handicapped — perhaps 
“washed up.” But he took it with a 
surge of vigor and determination which 
momentarily made all but the most 
rabid partisans forget about the next 
election and give him a cheer. They 
realized—many of them suddenly—that 
this is not a time when the nation can 
afford to stumble along without real 
leadership from the White House. 

As this column has reported previ- 
ously, Mr. Truman has plenty of cour- 
age. His faults and failures as a leader 
have not been due to lack of guts. 
Nor have they been due to lack of 
decision. On the contrary, he some- 
times makes up his mind too rapidly. 
His‘ mental processes are simple, di- 
rect, and quick. His patience is rather 
painfully self-enforced. It has been 
very sorely tried during these last few 
months—and not only by various lead- 
ers of organized labor. It has been 
tried by the NAM, individual indus- 
trialists, the farm bloc, a good many 
Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress, and numerous other persons and 
organizations. 


These trials, up to a point, are the 
normal experience of a President. Mr. 
Truman has not let them wear down 
his natural optimism and confidence in 
the country, qualities in which he is 
like his predecessor. He is similar to 
Mr. Roosevelt in another way. He 
doesn’t lose sight of America’s role in 
the world. The organization of a satis- 
factory and firm peace is usually in 
the back of his mind, if not in the 





front. Consciously or unconsciously— 
mostly the former—he relates most of 
domestic policies to this supreme ob- 
jective. This i$ an important difference 
etween him and most members of 

Congress and most individual citizens. 
They don’t consult with the Secretary 
of State every day. The reports from 
, our occupation authorities 

and from our embassies 
abroad don’t go across their 
desks. They tend to think 
and act in water-tight com- 
partments. Above all, they 
don’t realize that their acts 
and words have repercus- 
sions throughout the world. 

Truman’s deepest concern 
in the months since V-J Day 
has been to conserve and to 
employ effectively the in- 
fluence of the United States in world 
affairs. This requires, of course, in- 
ternal peace and prosperity, which are 
basically important on their own ac- 
count, regardless of the rest of the 
globe. We can struggle along with our- 
selves after a fashion without falling 
into an irretrievable internal disaster, 
however. But the effect on the molding 
of the peace may be calamitous. 

The rail strike was, as the coal strike 
threatened to be, an event which 
struck at our vitals. It should be noted, 
however, that in describing its po- 
tential consequences, Mr. Truman 
spoke of the interruptions in food ship- 
ments overseas as well as of purely in- 
ternal effects. He was probably think- 
ing ahead also to the impendin 
time strike. He might have added. as 
Secretary Byrnes did in his private 
conversations with the vecuilieas 
leaders of the two brotherhoods, that 
the rail strike played directly into the 
hands of the Russians and all others 
who want to see the influence of the 
United States weakened. 


Mx. Truman has regained the in- 
itiative. The question now is to what 
extent he can retain it. He took ad- 
vantage of his speech to Congress to 
urge again that the OPA be renewed 
in effective form. He attaches great 
importance to this. He will press for 
the enactment of other domestic legis- 
lation. But he will use his renewed 
prestige to the utmost in behalf of the 
draft, the British loan, and other 
measures—including OPA extension, 
regarded by many foreign observers in 
Washington as a test of our economic 
sanity—which are essential if the peace 
is not to be thrown away. 
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The Pun’s the Thing 


The dissenting opinions of Associate 
Justice Frank Murphy are now referred 
to in Supreme Court circles as “justice 
tempered with Murphy.” 


Qo 


The ‘Admiral’ . 


An armistice hushed the Battle of the 
Army and the Navy in Washington last 
week. While the admirals and generals 
held their fire, Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal and Secretary of War Patterson 
tried, at the request of President Truman, 
to patch up their differences on the 
merger. So far, the Navy had won the 
first round: The Army had yielded on its 
proposal for a single Chief of-Staff for the 
armed forces. For this major concession, 
the Navy could thank the congressman 
from Milledgeville, Ga., Chairman Carl 
Vinson of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. we 

Vinson, who has spent more than one- 
half of his 62 years in the House, looks 
more like a county contractor than one of 
the most astute politicians ever to sit in 
Congress. Tall and a little stooped, he 
wears navy blue suits, brown and white 
striped shirts with overlarge collars, and 
ankle-high shoes. He frequently has trou- 
ble with big words and telescopes those 
with more than three syllables. Friends 
used to chuckle during the war when he 
called Indo-China “Indigo China,” and 
avoided long Hawaiian names by calling 
them “someplace.” 

Ways to Skin a Cat: But there is 
nothing backward about Vinson when it 
comes to taking care of “his” Navy. As 
the man who successfully fought for a 
strong Navy in the ’30s and who pushed 
the development of naval aviation, he 
_ has no intention of allowing the Army to 
“swallow us up with a merger.” Carefully 
he set out “to beat Mr. Truman and the 
Army on unification.” First, he explained 
to Chairman Andrew May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee that under the 
merger, Vinson, by right of seniority, , 
would become head of the combined mili- 
tary and naval committees, leaving May 


without .a job. The following day, May . 


came out against unification. 

Next, Vinson and May introduced bills 
providing that the Army Air Forces be 
given equal status with the Army and 
Navy. As Vinson intended, the bills 
stirred up dissension within the War De- 
partment and weakened the Army’s pro- 
merger campaign. In the Senate, where 
Army support was strongest, Vinson de- 
cided to play for time. After the bill was 
reported out of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, he persuaded Chairman 
David Walsh of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee to hold extensive pro-Navy 
hearings. 

In addition, Vinson quietly circulated 
through House offices to explain the in- 


advisability of the merger. Seldom speak- 
ing publicly against it himself, he per- 
suaded important figures in labor, busi- 
ness, and the educational world to cam- 
paign against it. Last week Vinson played 
his trump card. On May 19, together 
with Senator Walsh, he listed eight 
“major defects” in the Army-backed bill, 
and advised Forrestal that Congress 
would not support any compromise in the 
Navy’s stand. Well aware that the Ad- 
ministration still hoped to get a bill 
palatable to both services through Con- 





International 
Vinson wants no merger for “his” .Navy 


gress before the July adjournment, Vin- 
son wryly remarked: “The sands of time 
are running out for the advocates of 
unification.’ 

On the Quarter-Deck: For sixteen 
years, Vinson has held the House Naval 
Affairs Committee in the palm of his 
hand. It seldom votes against his wishes— 
a fact that never fails to impress the 
House. Vinson plays half drill master, 
half comedian in running the committee. 
If he spots rebellion stirring as he peers 
over his glasses, he is likely to slip the 

aper he is discussing under a_ book, 
start fumbling for matches to distract the 
committee, then abruptly change the sub- 


ject. When he wants to emphasize his - 


own views, he asks witnesses loaded 
questions. If they stray from his subject, 
he tells them to “stick to the point.” 
Recently, however, the committee al- 
most got out of hand while discussing the 
postwar status of the Waves. The com- 
mittee agreed whcn he tumed down a 
proposal for flag ranks for Waves with 
the comment, “When I think of an ad- 
miral, I think of men like Halsey, Dewey, 
and John Paul Jones.” But when he ob- 
jected to giving Waves regular commis- 
sions, the committee voted him down 10 
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to 4. Undaunted, he remarked later, 


“Never mind, the Waves aren’t going to 
be regulars.” He plans to kill the amend- 
ment on a point of order. 

“The Admiral,” as his colleagues call 
him, never went near a warship before 
he came to Washington. Though he per- 
sonally prefers to stick to dry land, he 
affects Navy terminology. When he rides 
about the capital in his big black Hud- 
son, he instructs his driver to “swing to 
starboard,” or to “blow up the steam.” 

On intimate terms with the admirals, 
Vinson doesn’t hesitate to “put them in 
line” occasionally. Long-winded admirals 
are told: “You sure use a heap of words 
to say nothing.” Those who get impatient 
with Vinson’s slow Southern ways may 
be warned: “No use taking your shoes 
off until you get to the water, Ad- 
miral.” Leaning back in his chair and 
snipping off the end of his cigar with 
a huge pair of shears, he will advise: 
“All the world’s a stage, and there’s no 
use hurryin’ to git to the other side.” 
There will always be a Navy, he ex- 
plains, adding that as long as it is “his” 
Navy, no one needs: to worry. . 


| aad 


Distaff Oratory 


With an eye on the summer election 
campaigns, prominent women Democrats 
in Washington last week flocked to a five- 
day course on how to make speeches. 
Armed with new tablets and _ freshly 
sharpened pencils, wives of congressmen, 
Cabinet memvers, and other government 
officials solemnly took notes while a 


speech instructress hired by the Demo- ' 


cratic National Committee warned them 
not to sit on the speaker’s platform with 


’ their legs sprawled out, stand with their 


feet apart, fiddle with their beads, or 
fold their hands over their chests while 
talking. 

¢Each student made a trial speech for 
class criticism. A  senator’s wife was 
scored for wearing too rakish a hat; an- 
other, for mumbling. One young wife 
completely lost her nerve and fled from 
the platform. A few, like Mrs. Robert 
Hannegan, mother of four children, re- 
fused to speak at all. The Postmaster 
General, she says, thinks her place is in 
the home. . 

After four lessons, the class was pro- 
nounced ready for its final test before 
Mrs. Truman. The festively dressed 
group filed into the spacious East Room 
of the White House and sat, ankles 
crossed as instructed, in gold gilt chairs. 
While the stars of the class gave .talks 
and skits, Mrs. Truman listened from 
the back of the room. After the first hour 
and one-half she began to fidget, got up 
to go, changed her mind, and stayed till 
the end. “I’ve had a lovely time,” she 
said. Then the women bustled off to a 
Washington hotel for a graduation lunch. 


Ambition 
Paul Porter tells friends he would like 


‘to be known as “former OPA chief.” 
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COUNCIL: Ever the Problem, Inscrutable Iran. . 


Like a bad penny, Iran kept turning up 
again and again last week despite the ef- 
forts of the United Nations to take it out 
of international circulation: 

@ On May 20 Hussein Ala, Iranian dele- 
gate to the UN, told the Security Council 
in New York that his government did not 
know whether the Russians had carried 
out their promise to evacuate Azerbaijan 
and that “obviously the danger to inter- 
national peace and security is both serious 
and imminent.” 

@ On May 21 the Iranian Government 
notified the Council that the Red Army 
had left Azerbaijan May 6. Prince Moz- 
zaffer Firouz said that Ala’s report to the 
Council represented “his own personal 
views.” 

@ On May 22 the United States asked the 
Council to keep the Iranian question on 
the agenda “in view of the conflicting re- 
ports on... and in view of the record of 
the Soviet-Iranian difficulties and differ- 
ences,” Then the Security Council voted 
to keep Iran on its agenda for an indefinite 
period, In Iran the so-called civil war be- 
tween the Central government and the 
Azerbaijan Army suddenly fizzled out as 
quickly as it began. 

@On May 23 the Moscow radio an- 
nounced that its troops had not finally 


: 


The war between the Azerbaijani 


evacuated Iran on May 6 as reported by 
the Iranian Government.’ The date, said 
Moscow, was May 9. 


Unwelcome Mat 


To the Russians and to Comn. .nist 
Poles the very name of General Bor (Lt. 
Tadeusz Komorowski), the leader of the 
ill-fated Warsaw rebellion in 1944, is 
anathema. Last week Bor arrived in New 
York and received a fulsome welcome. At 
one luncheon, John B. Hutson, an Ameri- 
can Assistant Secretary General of UN, 
greeted Bor “on behalf of the United 
Nations.” High UN officials privately 
winced and Secretary General Trygve Lie 
publicly disowned the welcome. Both 
Oscar Lange and Andrei Gromyko, dele- 
gates from Poland and Russia, issued 


_properly indignant statements, 


Se 


UNRRA: The Search for Food 


The high politics of the world food 
crisis continued last week on the highest 
level. President Truman refused to accept 
as final Generalissimo Stalin’s recent let- 
ter refusing to join UNRRA in combating 
famine in Europe. 





an Army (these are volunteers) 
and the Iranian Government forces fizzled out 


Undaunted, the President sent another 
message to the Generalissimo. Stalin was 
urged to reconsider his decision in view 
of the “desperate crisis” threatening the 
world. He was reminded that Russia’s 
neighbors—Finland, Poland, Czechosla- 
vakia, and Yugoslavia—need 800,000 long 
tons of wheat for the months of June, 
July, August, and September. He was told 
that since the United States had already 
agreed to supply 400,000 tons of this def- 
icit it would not seem unreasonable to 
ask the Soviet Union to take up the other 
half. The President also asked for 500,000 
tons of Russian wheat for Far East relief. 

In the reply to the President’s original 
message Stalin wrote that he “greatly 
regretted that you did not refer this ques- 
tion to me three months ago instead of in 
the middle of May.” What Stalin did not 
say was that the original request for Rus- 
sian assistance was addressed to him by 
the director general of UNRRA as far 
back as Jan. 11. No reply had ever been 
received to the UNRRA appeal. 

The Charity Question: Tackling 
the food problem on another level, mem- 
bers of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (in which Rus- 
sia is not represented) held an emergency 
conference in Washington. They heard 
Herbert Hoover's plea that the UN take 
over the functions of UNRRA. He wished 
to see UNRRA charity replaced by long- 
term credit arrangements. 

UNRRA’s exuberant director general, 
Fiorello La Guardia, attacked the Hoover 
plan: “To compel a starving nation to 
borrow on long terms for current food is 
not in keeping with the new world we are 
talking about.” La Guardia suggested a 
permanent worldwide cereal and meal 
pool which, he maintained, would even- 
tually wipe out starvation. 

Meanwhile, the Combined Food Board 
came up with the more definite proposal 
for a 20-nation food-allocating agency. A 
hangover from the war, the CFB is made 
up of the United States, Britain, and Can- 
ada. Now it envisages a council of both 
importer and exporter nations, including 
Argentina and Russia, which would make 
recommendations to member govern- 
ments for the allocation of food, fertilizer, 
cattle feed, and agriculture equipment. 


Cnr 


SPAIN: Long and Short of It 


The five-man subcommittee of the Se- 

curity Council appointed to investigate 
the government of Generalissimo Franco 
last week heard that: 
@ Spain had an army of .1,590,000 do- 
mestic and colonial troops and _ these 
forces could attack France and French 
North Africa. The source: Dr. José Giral, 
Premier of the Spanish Republican gov- 
ernment-in-exile. 
@ Spain had only 600,000 men under 
arms; they lacked “material and train 


» personnel to fight a modern war, and at 


present are not deployed for offensive 
operations.” The source: the United 
States Government. ‘ 
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EUROPE: This Side of the Iron Curtain 


Malcolm Muir, chairman of News- 
wEEK’s Editorial Board, recently re- 
turned from a four-week inspection of 
the American zones in Germany and 


Austria. The inspection was arranged by _ 


the United States Army for fourteen edi- 
tors and publishers in order to give them 
a comprehensive, firsthand view of the 
area where probably more than any- 
where else the future of Europe is being 
shaped and where America’s new role as 
the dominant world power is being test- 
ed. The following highlights from Mr. 
Muir’s diary tell the story of what is hap- 
pening in these lands of destiny. 


Berlin: Tempelhof Airdrome in the 
heart of Berlin has hangars so large that 
we disembarked under cover. We 
caught our first sight of the tremendous 
destruction as we drove to our billets in 
the former suburban home of Dr. Bern- 
hard Rust, once Nazi Minister of Educa- 
tion. We had two days of conferences 
with General Clay and his staff includ- 
ing Ambassador Robert. Murphy. We 
agai saw Generals McNarney and Ey- 
ster, who had met us in Frankfurt. I ‘had 
long talks with Mr. Murphy and Gen- 
eral McClure among others. 


At these conferences we got our first 
impressions of how absolutely methodi- 
cal the Germans were. They kept a 
record of everything, including how 
much the: population was fed, and how 
much the army was fed. Every man in 
Germany was catalogued, and the coun- 
try collapsed so quickly they weren't 
able to destroy any of their records. We 
know all about every German, which 
has helped us with denazification. 

It is evident that one of two things 
is going to happen: A line will be 
drawn, and on the east of that line will 
be a Russian bloc of Russia and its as- 
sociated and controlled nations, and on 


4 


the other side of the line will be an | 


Anglo-American-French bloc — which 
will ultimately lead to war—or we are 
going to have to make Germany into 
an economic unit under proper controls 
allowing it to build up its so-called 
light, rather than heavy industries. Thus 
Germany can provide the potash and 
raw materials and coal for the rest of 
Europe and should make its contribu- 
tion to the European economy... . 
The difference is that the Russians 
want a very weak federated Germany, 
believing that, through infiltration, they 
can sell Communism to the Germans. 
The British want a strong federated Ger- 


‘itse 


many. Our policy seems to favor a sort 
of middle one . . . I cannot emphasize 
too much the importance of this ques- 
tion of the unification and consolidation 
of Germany... 

The Russians, in trying to sell the 
Germans Communism, are using some 
rather odd tricks to do it. For instance, 
in the recent elections in the Russian 
zone the Germans did not know for 
whom they were voting. The names 
were so new they meant nothing. The 
Soviets announced that the odd names 
on the ballot were Communists and 
the even names members of the Social 
Democratic party. Just before the elec- 
tion, they switched those numbers on 
the ballots. The Social Democrats, who 
were a majority, voted for all even- 


_ numbered names and voted the Com- 


munists in... 

At lunch with General Clay in a lovely 
club, I said: “You have nice-looking 
German waitresses here. They don’t look 
like servants.” Clay simply pointed to a 
girl: “There is a countess. The social 
strata are completely leveled.” It was 
true; German society had been as com- 
pletely blitzed as Berlin itself. 


Munich: Small shacks on the out- 
skirts, each surrounded by a tiny garden, 
now house bombed-out families. The 
city is badly bombed in many places but 
not as badly as Berlin. We were driven 
to a guest house in the suburbs, once 
again the former home of a local Nazi. 
His son was killed in the war and is 
buried in the garden. A birch tree was 
cut down to make the cross over his 
grave... 

Interviewing the chiefs of the Ger- 
man Government which the Americans 
have set up in Bavaria, we asked: “How 
do your fellow Germans feel about you? 
Don’t they look upon you as vollabor- 
ators with the conquerors?” “Yes, those 
who still have Nazism in their hearts, 
but those who really want to try to re- 
build Germany and make it a democ- 
racy think we are doing a very public- 
spirited job.” We continued: “How long 
do you want us to stay here in Germany? 
What if we get out in the next two or 
three years?” All the German ministers 
looked up from the table and drew their 
fingers across their throats. 

Nuremberg: We were driven di- 
rectly to the courthouse. The courtroom 
is on the third floor and as we 
entered we found that front row seats 
had been reserved for us. Rudolf Hess 
turned and studied each one of us for 
what appeared to be a quarter of an 
hour. Goring looked at us and then 
turned away. The rest paid little atten- 
tion. The prisoners filed out at noon re- 
cess, each man preceded and followed 
by an MP. It.was easier to form an im- 
pression of them as they walked from 
the courtroom than when they sat in the 
dock. Only Géring wears a uniform, a 
light blue one which hangs on him like 
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a sack. Jodl, Keitel, and the others 
looked pretty unimpressive in civilian 
clothes, although ‘in fairly good condi- 
tion for men on trial for so long—and 
who know they are living on borrowed 
time. 

We had dinner with Justice Jackson 
and his staff. To our question as to why 
the trials were dragging on so, Jackson 
replied that they are trying to build up a 
new code of international criminal law. 
They certainly are building it up—in 
many, many volumes. They are doing it 
so that the World Court and generations 
to come will have a basis for the new 
code. The lawyers, naturally, are having 
a wonderful time. I said: “Suppose we 
lose a war, and somebody tells us we are 
aggressors, what happens to the code?” 
From the answer I drew the conclusion 
that we had jolly well better not lose 
the war. The trials. probably will last 
until September or October, because 
when they get through with individuals 
they are going to try groups such as SS 
troops and different classifications of 
Nazis . . . We heard that Géring had 
tried to negotiate, offering to trim his 
testimony, not to save his life, but so 
that he could be shot like a soldier rather 
than hanged like a criminal. 

Wiesbaden: All through the Ameri- 
can zone, all the way from Munich to 
Wiesbaden, you find every last bit of 
land under cultivation. The Germans are 
short of seeds, short of fertilizer; they 
have no mechanization and no gasoline. 
It was usual to see a milk cow pulling a 

low with a woman at the lead and a 
little boy behind it. This is not recorded 
to arouse sympathy for Germans. All you 
have to do is look at the documentary 
films in Nuremberg and sympathy for 
the Germans vanishes. But Europe itself 
cannot get back on any self-sustaining 
basis until the economy of Germany— 
our enemy-—is stabilized. 

Everywhere you hear people saying: 
“But we can’t get into production. We 
can’t produce the things Europe has to 
have unless we have coal and we can’t 
produce coal unless the coal miners can 
work. The coal miners cannot work on 
anv such diet as they are receiving.” 

We interviewed the Minister Presi- 
dent of Greater Hesse and his Cabinet. 
These Germans seemed exceptionally 
able men, probably because there were 
strong anti-Nazis in their section. The 
President gave us a translation of a 
radio talk he was making that night. 
He said that he had been receiving 
a great many letters from Germans 
complaining that he was too subservi- 
ent to the American forces. His radio 
address was to defend his position 
and lash back at the Germans who 
had brought the Reich to its present 
appalling position. 

I was especially interested in our talk 
with the presidents of two of the univer- 
sities in which they described the atti- 


tude of the students and expressed their 
belief that a’ constructive program of 
reeducation would be successful. The 
Minister of Education urged us to make 
American periodicals available to the 
Germans. 

Here, as-in every place we went, no 
matter to whom we talked in high au- 
thority among the Americans, the one 
point always made was that we must 
consolidate the now divided Reich. 
Without unified German economy, we 
are either going to have to feed and fuel 
that whole part of Europe indefinitely— 
or else chaos. 

Cooperation with the British as to pol- 
icy on a united Germany is excellent. 
We may everlastingly bicker over the 
details of execution, but we see eye-to- 
eye on over-all policy. Russia, on the 
contrary, is being very, very difficult. 

The French are doing nothing, ac 
cording to the story we get. They are 
not taking the lead in anything, al- 
though when we take the lead they very 
often fall in with us. 

Vienna: : Arrived at 11:15 at the 
Tulln Airport about 20 miles outside of 
Vienna. A large agrour of military per- 
sonnel met us. They seemed a bit ex- 
cited. Two Russian fighter planes had 
shot at a C-47 that came in ahead of 
us from Frankfurt. After a formal wel- 
come, coffee, pictures, and a press in- 
terview we started for Vienna with the 
usual motorcycle and jeep MP escort. 
Vienna seemed almost as lovely as 
Paris with its wide boulevards and was 
not nearly so badly bombed as the 
German cities. The military govern- 
ment officers yee us an exceptionally 
thorough briefing. 

At cocktails the next afternoon, I met 
the Russian commander in Vienna. Gen. 
Mark Clark, our own commander, re- 
marked: “These are the men some of 
your boys tried to kill.” The Russian 
protested: “Oh, no, no. It was a mis- 
take. Anyway, the marshal has taken 
care of them.” That meant, we were 
told by the American military men, that 
the Russian offenders probably had 
been shot. 

This utter disregard for life by the 
Russians is an amazing thing. For in- 
stance, we run a supply train from the 
American zone into Vienna each night, 
one train each way. The Russians flag 
these trains and steal things. We have 
shot a number of Russians for this. 
Soviet officials simply say: “Thank you. 
Too bad they tried it.” 

We were driven with military escort 
to the railroad station to board General 
Clark’s special train. This train belonged 
to Ribbentrop and still is fully equipped 
with. wireless telephone switchboard, 
staff conference car, and all the rest. It 
was heavily guarded by Military Police. 
We passed through some of the most 
magnificent Alpine scenery imaginable. 

At a prisoner-of-war camp at Hellein, 


which held nothing but SS troops, we 
were told that we were free to talk to 
any of the prisoners, We selected an ob- 
viously educated man and found that 
he spoke Oxford English. His mother 
was English, his father an Austrian, and 
he. had been a merchant in British 
Guiana. He said that he had become 
convinced that the Nazi philosophy and 
way of life was the only way 
Germany and Austria. He had, there- 
fore, returned from British Guiana and 
joined the Nazi party in 1985. I asked 
him if he felt any regret. His answer 
was: “No.” He would do it over again. 
He said that the trouble was with the 
leaders, who went far afield and became 
too ambitious, that if they had confined 
their efforts to the rebuilding of Ger- 
many and Austria alone they would 
have been successful. He said he knew 
nothing of the atrocities until he came 
to this camp. I asked him how he was 
treated and he said: “Very well.” I then 
asked him if the SS troops in the camp 
realized the difference between the 
treatment they were receiving and that 
given our boys when they were prison- 
ers. He said that he thought so but food 
in Germany had been scarce for every- 
body. I then asked him if he thought the 
other prisoners had any sense of guilt 
and his reply was: “Onl knows 
what is in the heart of each man—I have 
told you what is in my heart.” 


The Iron Curtain: We flew over 
the Alps into Udine Airport, drove to 


‘Gorizia and thence down to the Morgan 


Line, that arbitrary division between 
Yugoslavia and Italy. With General 
Moore, head of our Army in that sector, 
we got out of the cars and walked to a 
barrier across the street guarded by our 
troops. Moore stopped at it and said: 
“There is the iron curtain . . . If you 
get over there, I would have a hell of a 
time getting you back again.” 

Thus near the end of our journey we 
actually saw the Iron Curtain. We don’t 
know what is going on behind it. But 
on our side, although our military lead- 
ers are doing a statesmanlike job, Amer- 
ican prestige is going down and going 
down very fast. I think Mark Clark and 
the other officers, Clay and his deputies, 
are doing perfectly magnificent work, 
but they haven’t the backing or the 
interest of the people back home, and 
are handicapped by the kind and char- 
acter of their own personnel. Our most 
experienced troops have been rede- 
ployed. All Europe js convinced that 
we are going to return to isolationism 
and stay home, They don’t understand 
this tearing down of a magnificent fight- 
ing army. They don’t understand our 
strikes. The Russians are convinced we 
are headed for civil war. They don’t 
know we are a nation that can rise 
to great heights, sink to selfish depths 
and rise again. They really think 
America is falling to pieces. 
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RUSSIAN ZONE: A German Lenin in Berlin 


In Berlin the iron curtain that shrouds 
Soviet Europe lifts open to sorhe extent. 
The four-power administration of the 
German capital inadvertently has given 
the Western Powers a city-sized glimpse 
of the tactics the Russians have applied 
to-half a continent. In particular, they 
have observed at first hand the Russian 
political technique of forced fusion be- 
tween the strong Social Democratic party 
and the weak Communist party with the 
Reds running the combined show—a dress 
rehearsal of the line the Russians will 
follow if and when the zonal divisions in 
the Reich are abolished. 

And the Western Powers have also dis- 
covered, to their distaste, the sort of Ger- 
man Communist leader they will have to 
deal with—perhaps sometime in the fu- 
ture as the leader of a Red Reich. In the 


following story, James O’Donnell, chief 
of Newsweex’s Berlin bureau, gives the 
first complete personality sketch of such 
a man—the No. 1 leader of the Socialist 
Unity party, formed from the forced 
fusion of the Social Democrats and the 
Communists. 


On May 8, 1945, when the Eastern 
German High Command surrendered un- 
conditionally to Marshal Gregory Zhukoff 
in Berlin, there two Germans faced each 
other in the room. One was the Nazi 
commander-in-chief, Field Marshal Wil- 
helm Keitel, stiff and drawn-faced. The 
other was a man named Walter Ulbricht. 
He was smiling one of his rare, Mephisto- 
phelian smiles. For Ulbricht was destined 
to become the real power behind the 
German Communist party. ~ 

Ulbricht in private conversation mod- 
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Against the background of wrecked Berlin, German Communists stage 
a May Day celebration with the fanfare the Nazis once used 
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estly refers to himself as the German 
Lenin. Officially he is merely No. 3 man 
in the Socialist Unity party, nominally led 
by Wilhelm Pieck of the Communists and 
Otto Grotewohl of the Social Democrats. 
But -behind these co-chairmen hovers U]- 
bricht, the party tactician, its most force- 
ful orator and pamphleteer, a man who 
gets his routine orders direct from Rus- 
sian military headquarters in Karlshorst 
and his major instructions direct from 
Moscow. The Germans know that when 


Ulbricht speaks a major Allied power’ - 


stands behind him. 


Born in Leipzig in 1898, he was the - 


son of a tailor and started out as an 
apprentice carpenter at 15. From 1912, 
when he‘became a full-fledged member 
of the Socalist party, until Hitler came to 
power, his career was one of solid but 
unspectacular activity in left-wing union 
circles. He joined the Spartakus Bund of 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
which emerged in 1918 as a German 
Communist party, became an executive 
on the central Communist party commit- 
tee, was elected to the Reichstag as 
deputy from Potsdam in 1928, -.and re- 
elected in 1930. One of the Communists 
who argued that the real enemy of the 
working class was the Weimar Republic 
rather than the Nazis, Ulbricht sometimes 
cast his vote with them to embarrass 
and help overthrow Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining's regime. 

With Hitler’s advent in 1938, Ulbricht 
slid across the border into Austria. The 
following year he fled to Prague, arriving 
in Moscow in 1935. He did not see Ger- 
many again until he crossed its crumbling 
eastern borders as a political adviser on 
the staff of Marshal Zhukoff in the spring 
of 1945. German Communists who spent 
these same years in concentration camps 
whispered the epithet “exile” at Ulbricht 
so often that he now claims that in the 
early years of the Hitler regime he lived 
in Berlin in an underground resistance 
movement. This is a bald lie which even 
Ulbricht frequently modifies into an am- 
biguous “I was on the front where I was 
most needed.” 

The Limousine Leader: The Mos- 
cow decade formed the maturing years 
for Genosse (Comrade) Ulbricht. He 
learned fluent Russian, and in the Insti- 
tute for higher Political Education became 
the driving force behind the creation and 
formation of the Free Germany Commit- 
tee. Ulbricht personally wrote and spoke 
the propaganda delivered over the public- 
address system at the battle of Stalingrad. 
He assumed the intellectual and tactical 
leadership of the-committee in prepara- 
tion for a return to the Reich in the Red 
Army entourage. 


When he reached Berlin he had in 
a pocket of his plain blue business suit 
lists of who were to be rounded up, who 
put in key political and administrative 
positions (particularly the Berlin Magis- 
trat), a scheme for the creation of four 
anti-Fascist parties, and a list of who 
should lead them. Frau Ulbricht became 
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Marshal Zhukoff’s personal interpreter. 
_A twelve-cylinder Horch limousine for 
buzzing about Berlin, a motorcycle escort 
for trouble-shooting trips in the Soviet 
zone, and a special plane for frequent 
junkets to Moscow. were assigned to him. 
Ulbricht is usually accompanied by at 
least one snappily clad Red Army aide- 
de-camp in the front seat of his car. 
His office, on the other hand, keeps the 
proletarian touch in the shabby, rickety 
old Red headquarters in Wallstrasse. Un- 
like Pieck and Grotewohl, Ulbricht has 
so far rejected the Soviet offer of a villa 
in Eastern Berlin. 

In Russia Ulbricht not only studied 
Lenin, but he consciously planned to 
capitalize on a certain physical resem- 
blance to the Communist archangel. Na- 
ture and passing years have given him 
a bald pate and he now sports a Lenin- 
like mustache and goatee. Although UI- 
bricht is not the orator Lenin was, his 
platform technique is studied, dynamic, 
and crudely effective in a manner de- 
signed to appeal to a German political 
mass meeting. His favorite platform ges- 
ture: dramatically circling together the 
thumb and forefinger of his right hand. 
He speaks almost but not quite too slow- 
ly, in a rich, heavy Saxon accent. From 
Russia he has brought back still another 
curious custom. When using a micro- 
phone and speaking before .a mass meet- 
ing, he acknowledges crowd applause by 
stopping in the middle of the speech and 
applauding himself into the microphone. 


Pal Walter: One of the Berlin de- 
scriptions of how Ulbricht took over the 
political situation runs as follows: “Ul- 
bricht is the kind of man who wants to 
enter a house which is guarded by a 
heavily armed policeman at the front 
door, decides it is easier to go in by the 
back door, first begs a slice of bread, 
then seduces the maid, cleans out the 
refrigerator, works his way into the mas- 
ter bedroom, steals the owner’s clothes, 
and then strides through the house to the 
front door and tells the policeman to 
go away.” 

Ulbricht completely lacks personal 
warmth. He has no personal friends, only 
professional comrades. In conversation he 
is virulent, but evasive rather than per- 
suasive. His steely eyes are shifty. Talk- 
ing with representatives of the Western 
Allies he is surly, arrogant, and given to 
downright prevarication. His language is 
uncouth, usually slipping from the earthy 
to the slimy. He loves Lucullan banquets 
and is a bibulous tippler when alone or 
with the Russians. But he is most abstemi- 
ous when in company where a slight al- 
coholic slip might prove embarrassing. 
He is a nonsmoker, and with a tone of 
superiority he spurns the cigarette un- 
warily proffered by American, British, 
or French officials. 

It has been his job to interpret among 
other things the Soviet reparations policy 
~an uneasy task for a Communist seek- 
ing proletarian support. In a speech be- 

re a small group of functionaries in 
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International — 


Farouk’s Fancy: King Farouk I of Egypt here holds a gay reception in the gar- 
dens of Abdin Palace for graduates of Cairo University. The two modern, unveiled 
ladies apparently appreciate a sally by the pleasure-loving 26-year-old monarch. 





mid-April in Leipzig, Ulbricht made a 
categorical promise that reparations re- 
movals would cease May 1l—as a special 
gift to the German working class. Either 
Ulbricht overextended himself or the 
Russians changed their policy, because 
the removals are still going on. 
Ulbricht’s more sinister side is reflected 


. in the generally held belief among Social 


Democratic leaders in the west that in the 
1939-1941 period of the Russo-Soviet 
pact he personally gave the Gestapo the 
names of all non-Communist members of 
the German underground resistance he 
knew. The motive behind this alleged bit 
of realpolitikal cynicism was to eliminate 
them from the postwar political scene, 


thus strengthening the Communist party. 


PaP 
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U.S. ZONE: Operation Grab Bag 


During the pre-dawn darkness of May 
21, 4,000 American troops, specially 
chosen for the Army’s new Eleventh Con- 
stabulary Regiment, deployed along a 
Bavarian stretch of the Danube River 
just before it flows into the Russian zone 
of Austria. At 5 a.m. they struck, setting 
up road blocks and machine-gun posts to 
seal off 45 miles of river. While patrol 
craft covered them and constabulary 
planes swooped overhead, teams of sol- 
diers boarded the boats and barges tied 
up at Passau, Vilshofen, and Deggendorf. 
They turned 3,000 sleepy river dwellers 
out of their bunks for questioning. Thirty- 
four minutes later, Operation Grab Bag 
had yielded 397 boats, quantities of con- 
traband, 232 prisoners, and a heavy dip- 
lomatic club. 

American intelligence officers called 


the raid a police action, aimed at “wide- 
spread smuggling and the operation of 
an underground railroad for escaping 
Nazi SS troops.” The haul netted ma- 


‘chine guns and pistols, an antiaircraft 


gun, seven radio transmitters, land mines 
and torpedoes, and a counterfeiting plant 
for producing forged identification papers 
and passes. The raid also yielded Admiral 
Trunkwalter, fugitive commander of rem- 
nants of the Hungarian Navy. Most of 
that fleet, like the other seized vessels, 
fled upriver to the American zone a year 
ago to escape.the Red Army. 

Thus the Americans now hold a major 
portion of Danube shipping, essential to 
the commerce of seven countries. A State 
Department spokesman at Frankfurt de- 
nied sponsorship of the raid, but admitted 
knowing about it in advance. He ob- 
served that control of all 700 Danubian 
vessels in the American zoné would give 
the United States a strong argument 
against Russian refusal to open up the 
Danube to free international trade, as 
asked by President Truman at Potsdam 
and Secretary Byrnes at Paris. “We have 
the boats and they have the river,” he 
said. “The boats can be traded for con- 
cessions ... Unless the great powers agree 
to free navigation of the Danube we are 
not going to release them.” 


Roads to Division 


As early summer flowers bloomed in 
the Hannover countryside, brigades of 
workmen marched over the roads of Ger- 
many’s British zone, filling in potholes 
and clearing war debris to make way for 
vital transport. In the American zone at 
Heidelberg, traffic started flowing over a 
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new bridge named for Gen. George S. 
Patton Jr. and reconnecting a high-speed 
Autobahn Patton’s troops had knocked 
out when they crossed the Rhine. But 
these repaired roads and rebuilt bridges 
could not solve the problem of restoring 
communications among the four zones of 
divided Germany, particularly between 
the Russian and Western zones. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, military 
governor of .the American zone, made 
that plain last week. At a press conference 
in Berlin, he likened his position to that 
of a general in-the field. Every military 
commander, he said, has a specific plan of 
campaign, but when one plan fails, he 
carries on with an alternative. McNarney 
admitted that four-power failure to re- 
store the economic unity of Germany as 
provided by the Potsdam declaration was 
forcing the United States to chart an 
alternative course. 

On May 25, Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
deputy American military governor, took 
the first step in implementing this policy. 
He announced that all reparations re- 
movals from the American zone—the bulk 
of them earmarked for Russia—had been 
halted and would not be resumed until 
the four-power division of the Reich ended. 


Lost, That Is 


On May 20 the seventh weary month 


of the Nuremberg war-crime trials began. 
The prospect was that they might con- 
tinue until fall. The latest acid estimate 
of the trials ran to the effect that they 
were continuing for so long that the de- 
fendants would be known as Germany's 
lost generation. 


Sa 


FRANCE: Socialist in Action 

One day in May 1948, a dynamic little 
Frenchman in a gray tweed suit boarded 
a plane at an English airfield and took off 





for France., He then called himself 
Jacques Villiers. At other times he an. 
swered to Victor or Armegaud or Menard. 
But all were aliases for Daniel Mayer. He 
had just spent 25 days in England draw. 
ing up plans to mobilize French Socialists 
in the Resistance. Back in France he 
evaded the Gestapo, only to be picked up 
at Antibes by the Italians. But the care. 
less Fascists neglected to search his 
valises, stuffed with incriminating docv- 
ments, and let him go. 

A month later, Mayer became Secre- 
tary General of the Socialist party and 
editor-in-chief of its underground news- 
paper, Le Populaire. From then until the 
liberation of Paris he helped run the Na- 
tional Resistance Council, needled the 
Germans in Le Populaire, and narrowly 
evaded the Gestapo. Confederates thought 
he took unnecessary chances, showing him- 
self in places where his clearcut features 
and 5 feet 3 inches made him conspicu- 
ous. “On the contrary,” he laughed, “it’s 
a protection; the Germans would never 
dream that I'd show myself in public.” 

Four days before the liberation, Naz 
officers sniffed out handbills printed by 
Le Populaire which announced “the 
Americans are only 150 kilometers from 
Paris.” But the Germans, too confused by 
then to arrest anyone, only stood on the 
sidewalk outside the printshop and let 
Mayer gleefully argue with them about 
the accuracy of the report. 

Ally Into Foe: Last week the columns 
of Le Populaire still carried the incisive 
opinions of Daniel Mayer. But he now 
directed his barbs at a new foe, and for- 
mer ally, the Communists. The Socialists 
and Communists still shared places with 
the Popular Republicans in the coalition 


government of Socialist President Félix 
Gouin. Together they had dominated the 
constituent assembly which last month 
drafted a leftish constitution for the 
Fourth Republic. But French voters on 


Buropean 


Nuns vote in France’s May 5 referendum—one reason the Reds lost 
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May 5 rejected the draft. This Sunday 
they elect a new assembly to try once 
again to write an acceptable blueprint 
for France.eAnd each of the parties, 
bringing its campaign to a crescendo, at- 
tempted to explain the previous failure 
and readjust its line for the next test. 

The Socialists made the most signifi- 
cant readjustment. Reasoning that one of 
the chief causes of the rejection of the 
constitution lay in French voters’ fear of 
Communism, the Socialists broke their 
previous electoral alliance with the Reds. 
Mayer himself ripped out a series of edi- 
torials in Le Populaire: 

“At least three problems separate us 
from the Communist party: internal de- 
mocracy within the party, methods and 
means of propaganda, and the form of 
attachment to Soviet Russia . . . They can 
only conform with decisions taken in 
their name by the all-powerful Politburo. 
National congresses of the Communist 
party are simply huge meetings where 
one has only the right to applaud party 
chiefs or couple their names with dithy- 
rambic adjectives . . . The Communist 
party will use any methods at all to attain 
its ends.” 

Mayer and his wife, Clétta, direct the 
new Socialist strategy from a small bare 
office decorated only with two big plac- 
ards: “In the Atomic Age, science at the 
service of man: Socialism!” and “For 
Liberty, vote Socialist.” A peppery speak- 
er with “talking hands,” Mayer fills even 
serious and militant speeches with quips, 





and often uses mimicry to deride the glib | 


Communist promises to voters. 

Mayer deliberately accepted the risk 
that the Socialist left wing would bolt to 
the Communists. In compensation, he 
hoped to pick up votes from the center 
from the moderate Popular Republican 
party of Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
ault, and from the conservative Reassem- 


blement des Gauches Républicaines, built ~ 


around the old Radical Socialist party of 
former Premier Edouard Herriot. On the 
far right, the new Parti Républicain de la 
Liberté hoped vaguely to gain from this 
over-all leftist split. 


ae 


RUSSIA: Friend Browder | 


An inconspicuous man with straight 
gray hair and a brownish mustache 
walked into the consular section of the 
American Embassy in Moscow one morn- 
ing last week. He asked if this was the 
place for American citizens to register. 
“Yes,” said the clerk, “Your name, please?” 

“Earl Browder.” 

The deposed leader of the American 
Communist party thus reappeared after 
dropping out of sight in Finland three 
weeks before. Moscow correspondents, 
ending a frantic search both for him and 
for an explanation of his mysterious jun- 


ket, found Browder ensconced in three | 


Sunny rooms of the luxurious Hotel Mosk- 

va, provided for him as an “old and 

trusted friend of the Soviet Union.” 
Amiably puffing a pipe Browder re- 
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Kimbrough Towers, a 96-family architectural concrete 
apartment building in Memphis, Tenn., was completed 


in 1939. It was designed for John F. Kimbrough, Jr., 
realtor, by H. M. Burnham, architect, and H. B. Hulsey, 
associate architect; Gardner & Howe, structural engineers; 
S. & W. Construction Co., contractors (all of Memphis). 


Apartment Buildings of 
Architectural Concrete 


for fast, economical construction of 
housing facilities 


ONSTRUCTION of well-designed, 
C and soundly built apartment 
buildings, offers an économical way 
to provide adequate housing facili- 
ties without danger of creating 
future slum areas. 


Architectural concrete meets 
every essential requirement, in- 
cluding firesafety, attractive 
appearance and economy, for 
apartment buildings, hotels, schools 
or hospitals. 


This construction is economical 
because concrete combines both 


architectural and structural func- 
tions in one firesafe material. 


The rugged strength and dura- 
bility of concrete buildings keep 
maintenance cost at a minimum, 
giving many years of service at 
consistently low annual cost. 


Experienced members of our 
technical staff are available to assist 
architects and engineers in obtain- 


_ingmaximumstructural advantages 


of concrete for apartment buildings 
or any project involving the use of 
concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 6a-63, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
+ through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Singleness Unblessed: Members of the National Spinsters Pensions Association 
parade in London. Their slogan: “Give single women pensions at 55.” Recently 100 
spinsters and their leader, Miss Florence White, were thrown out of the House of 
Commons lobby for creating a shrill disturbance reminiscent of suffragette days. 





ceived the press and gently denied hav- 
ing a political mission. He had paid a 
courtesy call on Foreign Minister Vyach- 
eslaff M. Molotoff and had seen old 
friends in the factories and trade unions. 
“I am out of political life entirely. I am no 
longer a member of the Communist party 
... | will take up the task of representing 
Soviet publishers in New York . . . I came 
entirely on my own initiative—a perfect 
example of private enterprise.” 


, aa 


CZECHS: Left Sweep 


Hostility toward Communism in East- 
ern European countries generally rises in 
direct ratio to the extent of occupation by 
the Red Army. The Russians evacuated 
Czechoslovakia reasonably early—last fall 
—but nonetheless the unpleasant memory 
lingered on to the detriment of the local 
Leftist parties. They had to win an ap- 
preciable number of Parliamentary seats 
in order to justify their continued pos- 
session of such important Cabinet posts 
as the Interior Ministry (which con- 
trols the police). 

On May 21, eight Red Army divisions 
began to move across Czechoslovakia 
from Austria to the Russian zone of Ger- 
many. They would be in transit for nine 
days, thus rumbling across the country- 
side while Czechs and Slovaks went to 
the polls on Sunday. At the Czechs’ re- 
quest, Marshal Ivan S. Koneff agreed to 
halt movement of: the troops until the 
day after the election. Koneff’s deci- 
sion paid big dividends. The Czech 
Communist party and its leftist affiliates 


- won, if not a bare majority, at least a 


heavy plurality. 


PORTUGAL: Azores Argument 

Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, obtained the follow- 
ing story of one of the oddest negotiations 
American diplomats are currently con- 
ducting. 


Under a secret wartime agreement 
with Portugal, all American military per- 
sonnel is to be withdrawn from the AAF 
Santa Maria base in the Azores June 2. 
Negotiations for establishing American 
peacetime rights in the Azores after that 
date have been proceeding in Lisbon 
since April 23. Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar himself represents the 
Portuguese Government. Maj. Gen. Laur- 
ence S. Kuter of the War Department and 
Paul T. Culbertson of the State Depart- 
ment speak for the United States. 

The negotiations began amiably 
enough. Dr. Salazar was assured that the 
United States intended to withdraw its 
remaining personnel on the date speci- 
fied, irrespective of any new agreement. 
He was also presented with a memoran- 
dum proposing the establishment of 
American civil aviation bases in peace- 
time and their use by the AAF in 
case of war. 

Having studied the memorandum for 
a few days the Portuguese dictator beam- 
ingly announced that he was in full agree- 
ment with the American proposal, except 
for a few words which he wished to add. 
The clause dealing with American rights 
in case of war, Salazar thought, should 
read “in case of war with the Soviet 
Union.” The Americans indignantly re- 
jected the proposal and explained that 
any agreement made between the United 


States and Portugal must conform to the 
United Nations Charter. 

But the juridically minded Premier re- 
mained adamant. Rights accorded by one 
country to another must have a legal 
basis, he insisted. If an “anti-Comintern 
pact” was unacceptable he would be glad 
to consider a Portuguese-American al- 
liance parallel to that which Portugal al- 
ready has with Britain. The diplomatic 
equivalent of “nuts” was the American 
reply. Since these exchanges, the Ameri- 
can negotiators have concentrated on se- 
curing civil aviation bases, leaving their 
wartime use out of the discussions. 
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BRITAIN: Labor 1; Reds 0 


For months the British Communists 
have waged a powerful and skillful cam- 
paign to gain their prize political objec- 
tive: affiliation with the Labor party at 
the annual party convention beginning 
June 10. Affiliation would open up to the 
Reds the prospect of eventually dominat- 
ing by their usual tactics the ruling po- 
litical party in Britain. This campaign 
was sufficiently effective to cause con- 
siderable alarm in Transport House, the 
headquarters of the British Labor party. 
Foreign Secretary Emest Bevin, doughty 
foe of Russia abroad, particularly op- 
posed Communjsm at home. 

Transport House itself launched a vig- 
orous counteroffensive against the Briti 
Communists. Morgan Phillips, Labor 
party secretary, circularized every union 
in the country, while Labor leaders, in- 
cluding Harold Laski, blasted against 
affiliation. 

Last week Transport House won the 
opening round. In South Wales, York- 
shire, Durham, and Kent the miners’ 
union voted to instruct their representa- 
tives at the June meeting to vote against 
affiliation. The Communists had counted 
heavily on the miners for support. The 
mining center of South Wales had long 
been accounted a Red stronghold. The 
miners’ president there, Jack Horner, is a 
Communist. A communist official admit- 
ted: “A serious setback—but it is not the 
last word.” 
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POLES: Refuge in Britain 

The end of the road loomed ahead 
last week for the army that fought the 
Axis on perhaps more fronts than any 
other force. In the House of Commons, 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin an- 
nounced that the 110,000 troops of the 
Polish Second Corps would be brought 


from Italy to Britain. There the men 
will join other Poles and be demobilized — 


into a Resettlement Corps to work on 
“tga reconstruction jobs. Men who 
ind private jobs will be separated im- 
mediately from the corps. 

The Resettlement Corps will stay in 
England until replies are received from 
Western European, Latin American, and 
dominion countries offering hospitality 
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and permanent domicile to the entire 
corps. Norway has already agreed to ad- 
mit all Poles who fought at Narvik. Ar- 
gentina, France, and Holland have agreed 
to take substantial contingents. The Brit- 
ish will give Resettlement Corps mem- 
bers full mustering-out pay, transporta- 
tion costs to destination, and civilian 
clothing. ; 

The original scheme to return these bit- 
terly anti-Communist Poles to Commu- 
nist-run Poland turned out a complete 
flop. When the Warsaw government first 
started negotiating with the British for the 
return of the Polish Army the Poles in- 
sisted that the men go back as an army: 
in units, uniformed and armed. Last week 
, Warsaw changed its mind. It wants the 
British to discharge the soldiers from the 
army on embarkation and send them 
home as civilians without arms. The Brit- 
ish refused and this was responsible for 
the fact that some 3,000 Poles ready to 
return to Poland changed their minds at 
‘the last minute. The Warsaw shift was 
due to reports from Czechoslovakia where 
British-uniformed Czechoslovak soldiers 
| returning from service in England have 
become the foci of the pro-Western feel- 
ings of the population. 
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AUSTRALIA: Arbitrate or Else 

Prime Minister Joseph B. Chifley of 
Australia arose early on the morning of 
IMay 20 and did some digging in the 
garden of his $650 cottage in Bathurst, 
New South Wales. The spadework he 
did there symbolized the heavier tasks 
his Labor government faced in Canberra. 
The Australian people complained of fuel 
and housing shortages. Five key unions, 
dominated by Communists, harassed the 
building, shipping, and industrial trades 
with strikes or threats to strike. 

Usually an advocate of letting things 
settle themselves, Chifley found the in- 
dustrial unrest too urgent to be solved 
by the methods that had failed President 
Truman. With an eye toward the fall 
elections, his p: began shaping a 
e Communists. The 

r party executive committee issued 
a manifesto urging workers to stop strik- 
ing and submit disputes to arbitration— 
as is compulsory under Australian law. 
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JAPAN: ¥oshida’s Men 


_ Last week, Emperor Hirohito formally 
invested the new Japanese Government 

er last-minute substitutes for two 
Earged members. Premier Shigeru Yo- 
shida’s Cabinet included five Liberals, 
four Progressives, and four independents. 
“Unfortunately,” Yoshida observed, “so 
Ihave not been able to obtain positive 
support of other parties.” —_. 

Yoshida took for himself the foreign 
minister's portfolio and the First and 
Second Demobilization Ministries—for- 
metly the War and Navy departments. 
Former Premier Baron Kijuro Shidehara 


remained in the Cabinet as Vice Premier. 

Hirao Wada, at 48 the youngest mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, occupied the impor- 
tant post of Minister of Agriculture and 
Forestry. Yoshida, who appointed Wada 
after his first choice was purged, called 
him “the right man for that job.” He 
outlined Wada’'s difficult task in his first 
press conference: to uncover food stocks 
hoarded by farmers, secure full quotas 
of the sweet potato and wheat crops 
soon to be ees Fr pata the pe 
portation system, and, if necessary, apply 
to the Allies for food imports. 


Hon. Binge 


Twenty years ago:310 Japanese farm- 
ers in Kyoto Province agreed to give up 
their yen for saké (rice wine) and, vice 
versa, their saké for yen. They needed 
money to build a new Lage school in 
their village of Kawaidani. So they all 
went on the wagon. Last week the saved 
liquor allowances added up to 1,500,000 
yen ($100,000), enough to build the 
school and make other village improve- 
ments. The 3810 self-made _teetotalers 
then celebrated by drinking unnumbered 
thimble-sized cups of lukewarm saké and 
presumably getting gloriously drunk 
(something accepted without censure in 
Japan). 
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INDIA: Apostle of Disunity 
Members of the All-India Congress par- 


. ty used to call Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
“the ambassador of Hindu-Moslem unity.” 


That was back in 19138 when Jinnah, a 
successful criminal lawyer in Bombay, 
joined the weak, ineffective Moslem 


League and aligned it with the Congress - 


in the struggle for Indian independence. 
But in 1920 Jinnah broke with the Con- 
gress over Mohandas Gandhi's “civil dis- 


obedience” tactics. Jinnah wanted direct, 
constitutional agitation for independence. 

After the break Jinnah began to 
strengthen his position in the Moslem 
League and became its president in 1924, 
although he speaks the official Moslem 
language, Urdu, poorly, and breaks Mos- 
lem codes by smoking in the holy month 
of Ramadan. 

In him the 92,000,000 Indian Moslems 
found a spiritual and social leader. The 
reasons: High-caste Hindu Brahmins held 
most of India’s professional jobs. For the 


- most part, the Moslems were only small 





Internationa) 
Jap food rioters storm a gate of the imperial palace in quest of rice 


farmers and shopowners. Jinnah, dressed 
elegantly in white breeches, knee-length - 
coat, and black, cowbell-shaped cap, went 
forth to address Moslem meetings. He 
told the Moslems he could save them 
from Hindu economic and social discrim- 
ination. By 1940, he felt strong enough to 
demand a separate Moslem state in India 
—Pakistan. Now Moslems call him 
“Quaid-e-Azam” (Great Leader). Others 
call him “the apostle of disunity.” 

The apostle demanded disunity again 
last week. The British Cabinet mission 
had issued its white paper on Indian in- 
dependence, allocating various powers 
among the rival parties, but denying the 
Moslem right to Pakistan (NEWSWEEK, 
May 27). In a 2,500-word reply, half as 
long as the white paper, Jinnah repeated 
that the “only solution for the Indian con- 
stitutional problem” is Pakistan. He called 
the white paper’s language “deplorable 

. « calculated to hurt the feelings of 
Moslem India.” He termed “vague and 
ineffective” British proposals for safe- 
guarding the Moslem minority in the leg- 
islature and said it was “regrettable that 
the mission should have thought fit to ad- 
vance commonplace, exploded arguments 
against Pakistan.” 

Any other answer from the lean fanatic 
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How the Russians Winnow American Culture 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


The so-called Iron Curtain is a 
misnomer in so far as it implies that be- 
hind the curtain the Soviet Union is 
indifferent to everything that goes on 
in the outside world. In Moscow, there 
are a number of people whose work it 
is to keep .abreast of everything de- 
veloping in foreign countries. Their in- 
terests include not only 
technological progress in in- 
dustry but also the arts and 
sciences in general. 

The members of | this 
group are as intelligent and 
cultivated as such people 
are anywhere in the world. 
Ever since the end of the 
war they have been working 
industriously to fill up the 
gap in exchange of knowl- 
edge which the war brought 
about. It is nothing unusual for such 
an institution as the State Scientific 
Medical Library to ask American agen- 
cies for two or three hundred scientific 
publications at a time. The State Film 
Committee is avid to see American 
films. Theater groups cannot read 
enough American plays. The stock 
complaint in literature is that Mark 
Twain, Jack London, and other Amer- 
ican classics have been mass produced 
to the limit of the Soviet market; that 
Ernest Hemingway, Richard Wright, 
and John Steinbeck are getting a little 
out of date, and the Russian literary 
world needs to know more about new 
American writers. On the Moscow 
radio, you can hear so much American 
jazz and folk music that it becomes 
monotonous. 


Individuals in the Soviet arts and 
sciences go out of the way to cultivate 
foreigners in Moscow who represent 
agencies which might supply them 
with the material they want. The fear 
which keeps them from associating 
with newspaper correspondents _ is 
strikingly absent in their relations with 
the staff of the Information Section of 
the American Embassy (the old OWI), 
visiting representatives of the Library 
of Congress, or anybody else in this 
field. 

When the Soviet Government 
agreed, at the end of 1943, to allow 
the OWI to function in Moscow, the 
Soviet contacts were limited to the 
Tass news agency, the Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries 
—which is a gracious but browbeaten 


branch of the Foreign Office—with the 


Film Committee, and with the agen- 
cies necessarv for distribution of the 





Russian-language magazine, Amerika. 
By the end of 1945, the contacts of the 
OWI office, which had meanwhile beé- 
come a part of the State Department, 


had increased to 32 Soviet agencies, 


institutions, and cultural clubs, and 
only recently the circulation of Ameri- 
ka was increased from 10,000 to 
50,000 a month. 

Out of contacts of this 
sort, plus the curiosity and 
courtesy which even the 
roughest Russian peasant 
shows to foreigners he may 
meet, there has grown up a 
legend. It is that Russians 
under the skin are just like 
Americans—at the most un- 
couth, just like Texas cow- 
boys, and at the most culti- 
vated, just eager learners 
anxious for us to enlighten them. This 
is both silly and dangerous. It implies 
that we are dealing with a people 
whose outlook and mental equipment 


. is comfortably akin to ours. 


The hard fact is that Soviet work- 
ers in the arts and sciences operate first 
as Russians, second as Marxist-Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist educated human beings, 
and only third and-last as participants 
in a world culture. Obsequiousness to 
foreign thought is the last sin of which 
they are guilty. Out of 50 American 
pictures which the Film Committee 
may see in a year, it will discard 45 as 
showing a brand of culture too tawdry 
for the Russian masses. Although sev- 
eral Soviet musicians and composers 
carry on friendly personal correspond- 
ence with American counterparts, the 
Russian opinion is that none of our 
serious modern music is very interest- 
ing. There isn’t a single American play 
newer than “The Watch on the Rhine” 
in the Russian theater. An effort to get 
“A Walk in the Sun” translated into 
Russian, as a good example of Ameri- 
can war literature, was turned down 
on the ground that a book showing 
such cynical soldiers would not be 
understood or appreciated. What prac- 
ticing Russian psychiatrists think of our 
emphasis on “battle fatigue” is less 
than flattering. 

This critical and selective attitude 
on the part of the Russians does not in- 
dicate hostility. It does mean that we 
are trying to deal with people who, in 


the world of ideas, start from a definite. 


point of reference and are very sure of 
themselves. They are rooted in tradi- 
tion and inspired by pride—and people 
like that don’t make bargains easily. 
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‘would have been inconsistent. But Jin- 


nah’s word was not the Moslem League’s 
final answer. The League’s Working Com- 
mittee met this week for further study of 
the proposals. The Congress party had 
not officially accepted the white paper 
either. Its Working Committee ended de- 
bate on the proposals on May 24, when 
it asked for immediate withdrawal of the 
British Army and an interim Cabinet not 
responsible to the Viceroy, as the British 
propose. The next day the Cabinet mis- 
sion told both parties that the white-paper 
plan had to be accepted as it stands to 
prevent a complete breakdown of nego- 
tiations. It reiterated that British troops 
will remain in India until a constitutional 
government takes over. 
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CHINA: Double Face-Saving 


It took 30,000 Communist troops four 
days last April to capture Changchun, 
capital of Manchuria, from 4,000 Nation- 
alist soldiers. It took the First (National- 
ist) Army just four hours to retake the 
city last week. On May 19 the army, led 
by Lt. Gen. Sun Li-jen, hero of the Burma 
campaign, had seized Szepingkai after a 
82-day siege. Then the troops began 
marching the 70 miles north to Chang- 
chun. They met only negligible opposition 
and advanced as much as 20 miles a day 
until they reached the capital on May 23. 


There the bulk of the Communist troops _ 


had withdrawn. 

Scarcely pausing to accept the cheers 
of the populace, the Nationalist troops 
slogged onward over the dusty Manchv- 
rian roads after the retreating Reds. One 
column headed east toward Kirin, 60 
miles from Changchun in the swampy 
headwaters of the Sungari River. Com- 
munist rearguard actions slowed another 
force marching 148 miles northeast 
toward Harbin, picturesque old White 
Russian settlement. On May 24, Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek flew from Nan- 
king to Mukden to confer with Nationalist 
commanders Five top generals reported- 
ly urged him to recapture all Manchuria 
before negotiating peace with the Chi- 
nese Communists. 


Significance 


The seizure of Changchun by Chinese 
Reds created one of the biggest stumbling 





. blocks to Kuomintang-Communist peace. 


By the Jan. 10 truce agreement the Na- 
tionalists had a legal right to occupy Man- 
churia. To uphold that right, and to save 
face by quelling this Communist display 
of strength, the Nationalists prepared to 
take Changchun back by force. 

The Communist withdrawal without a 
fight, however, appeared to be a tacit ad- 
mission of the Nationalist treaty right, as 
well as a prudent appraisal of Nationalist 
military strength. By withdrawing, the 
Sommunists restored Nationalist face, and 
also saved their own. They avoided the 
risk of defeat by the better-equipped Na- 
tionalist troops and belatedly conformed 
to the truce agreement. 
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PARLIAMENT: Talker Pouliot 


Throughout Canada, Jean-Frangois 
Pouliot is known as a bombastic French- 
Canadian lawyer whose speeches make 
more headlines than those of any other 
parliamentarian. In Ottawa, he is known 
as the “Peck’s bad boy” of the House of 
Commons, the Tartar from Témiscouata. 





Outside the House, he hasn’t an enemy; . 


he is quiet, gentle, courtly, and charming. 
Inside, he has scarcely a single crony. 
Friend and foe alike fear his abusive, 
vindictive wisecracking, his unpredict- 
able verbal tirades. Liberal party whips 
have found only one formula to handle 
him: Leave him alone. 

In Témiscouata, Que., whose voters 
have elected Pouliot to Parliament six 
times since 1924, he is known as the 
Riviére-du-Loup boy whose great-grand- 
father, grandfather, and father were legis- 
lators before him; who has written tomes 
in French and English on Quebec’s civil 
and church law; and whose lone-handed 
filibusters wrung a new railway station for 
Riviére-du-Loup from the Conservative 
government in the early ’30s, and delayed 
Canada’s loan to Britain this spring. 

Actually, the enigma of Pouliot is most- 
ly self-created. He has been called an 
“Objective Liberal”; elected as a Liberal 
in traditionally Liberal Quebec, he de- 
lights in scathing criticism of Liberal lead- 
ers. But his notoriety also depends on his 


brilliant Gallic wit and often plausible 


logic. If his caustic tongue had been 
bridled, the chubby Pouliot might very 
well have achieved Cabinet rank. The 
French have a phrase for it: “Un grand 
homme manqué” (a great man who has 
wasted his talents). 

The Buttoned Lips: Now, his repu- 
tation as the stormy petrel of Parliament 
has begun to pall even to Pouliot. Until 
a fortnight ago, he was the most talkative 
member of the House of Commons. Then 
he announced he had made his last speech 
-—in the House. Henceforth, he would 
speak only on the hustings, in Parliamen- 
tary.committees, and on public platforms. 
He told reporters: “What is the use of 
. .. making speeches in the House if your 
words fall on deaf ears? . . . I am 
going down to my seat [in the House], 
bow to the Speaker, read my mail,. and 
then retire to my room to meditate.” 

A day earlier, he said to the Brockville 
Rotary Club that government decisions 
sng hey made by a “family compact” 
of senior civil servants rather than by 
Parliament: “The Rideau Club, where 
high officials lunch and dine with the 
Cabinet ministers, is the kitchen where 
all enactments are half-baked. The coun- 
cil room in the East Block is the pantry 
and the House of Commons is the cafe- 
teria where . . . [they] are served to the 
members of Parliament.” 

Last week Pouliot set off on a speaking 
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Malak-Ottawa 
Pouliot: Is the Tartar tamed? 


tour of Canada. At Pembroke, Ont., his 
theme was familiar: He did not believe in 
national unity, a national flag, or Ca- 
nadian citizenship. Instead, he favored 
“national understanding.” Government 
should be given back to Parliament and, 
thereby, to the people.” “Brass-hat, swiv- 
el-chair heroes” and “bureaucrats who are 
contemptuous of Parliament” should be 
put in their place. 

This week he will leave for Halifax, 
still talking. Ottawans doubt he can stop 
when he resumes his seat in the House. 
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FISHING: Rights on the Banks 


On Sept. 28, 1945, President Truman 
expanded the domain of the United 
States by 750,000 square miles. The area 
over which sovereignty was asserted was 
the continental shelf—submerged land off 
shore. This change protected United 
States fishermen against the destructive 
type of salmon raiding in which the 
Japs indulged before the war. 

Last week, Nova. Scotian fishermen 
launched a move for similar Canadian 
action to protect the Quero fishing banks 
extending beyond Sable Island, which 
is about 1380 miles off the Nova Scotian 
coast. In recent months, they claimed, 
between 30 and 40 Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French trawlers had threatened their 
livelihood. Their chief complaints: (1) 
The invading trawlers catch as many 
fish in a few hours as Nova Scotian line 
trawlers, who fish from small dories, can 
catch in several days; (2) negligence by 
foreign fishermen has wrecked thousands 
of dollars’ worth of Canadian fishin 
gear; and (3) there have been sever. 
narrow escapes from collisions between 
80- to 90-ton Nova Scotia schooners 
and the 500- to 1,000-ton European 
trawlers, forcing many Nova Scotians to 


leave the Quero banks and fish in the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland. 

If Ottawa does not respond to the 
plea for nationalizing the Quero banks an 
alternative plan may be recommended; 
agreements with other nations which 
would enforce a limited catch. 
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RADIO: Siamese Problem 


In radio, as in many phases of national 
life, Canada follows a middle road be- 
tween British and American extremes. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Act of 1936 
provided a neat compromise: government 
licensing of private stations, similar to 
FCC control in the United States, and 
a government corporation operating its 
own stations and the only national net- 
work, as in Britain. 

But the radio twins have become a 
Siamese problem—two bodies with only 
one head. In theory, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. only recommends action 
to the Department of Transport on ap- 
plications for station licenses. In practice, 
the department rarely rejects such recom- 
mendations. Moreover, the CBC: decides 
its own policies, subject only to sporadic 
parliamentary review. 

For years, this centralized control has 
excited resentment, particularly among 
owners of private stations. Their chief 
complaints are: (1) The CBC blankets 
the air with its own programs and its 
own selection of American programs; 
(2) prohibiting any inter-provincial net- 
works except the CBC’s stifles private 
enterprise; and (3) annual licensing 
makes private enterprise hazardous. 

In recent months, the CBC has stirred 
opposition in other quarters. When 
Saskatchewan’s socialist CCF govern- 
ment was refused a station license, Pre- 
mier Thomas Douglas denounced the 
CBC as “a gigantic radio monopoly” 
which must be fought. Quebec, planning 
its own government network, was equally 
irritated over a report from Ottawa on 
May 8 that licenses would not be granted 
to provincial governments. Even The 
Winnipeg Free Press, usually a staunch 
government supporter, admitted the re- 
buff to Saskatchewan was “badly timed,” 
particularly as the Manitoba government 
operates stations CKY at Winnipeg 
and CKX at Brandon. 

Last week, the storm broke in Parlia- 
ment. Government spokesmen’ were 
sharply questioned about reports CBC 


~had ordered three 50,000-watt trans- 


mitters, and was considering using them 
on wave lengths used by three private 
stations: CFRB, Toronto; CKY, Winni- 
peg; and CFCN, Calgary. This expansion 
would give the private stations a tough 
choice: sell out to the CBC or take less 
powerful wave lengths and lose many 
rural listeners. For the-first time in CBC 
history all opposition parties seemed to be 
united in seeking a check on the corpora- 
tion’s powers. The test will come when a 


Parliamentary radio committee considers 
the CBC’s current policies. 
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(Before Steel) 
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GREAT STREAM OF PETROLEUM 
WOULD BE ONLY A TRICKLE 
—WITHOUT STEEL 


Without steel, the great stream of petroleum that now 
flows full and strong to benefit mankind with its 
manifold products, might have remained the mere 
“rock oil’? trickle it was in the pioneer days in 
Pennsylvania, Then, shallow wells were slowly 
“kicked down” by foot power, or drilled from little 
wooden derricks by small, stéam-driven rigs with 
iron boilers, iron engines, handiiade ; iron tools and 
other rudimentary equipment. Production was ex- 
citing, but very scanty compared With today. 


Today, steel does the drilling. Across the continent 
and around the world, steel brings in the oil. From 
towering steel derricks with steel tools, drill pipe, 
casing, tubing, wire rope and rotary rigs, wells can be 
drilled three miles into the earth in less time than the 
pioneer rigs could make a hundred feet or so of hole. 


Steel research, working with petroleum research, 
developed some marvelously tough, hard, strong 
steels for the big jobs in the oil fields. But when the 
wells of tomorrow go still deeper to swell the bene- 
ficent flow of the petroleum stream, there will be at 
hand still tougher, harder, stronger steels designed 
for the greater depths, the harder service. Such steels 
are being developed and produced by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation in the continuous improvement 
of its line of oil country goods. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 








JOIL € GAS WELLS 





Rotary drilling rigs in today’s oil and 
gas fields use special steel tools that 
grind and cut rapidly through hard rock 
at the end of a long string of steel drill pipe 
rotated by a drill table. Jones & Laughlin 
developed and patented Integral-Joint Drill 
Pipe with joint forged as part of pipe to 
add strength and eliminate two-thirds of 
threaded connections. 


Early names for petroleum were Seneca 
oil, Genessee oil, fossil oil, rock oil. 


For “kicking down” a well in pioneer days, 
a pole was placed over a log, the butt end 
pegged outside the derrick and drilling tools 


-| suspended near whip end inside derrick. 


Attached to tip of pole were stirrups in 
which two men placed a foot and “kicked” 
down. By repeating this procedure all day 
they could drill about 3 feet of hole. 


Walls of Babylon, its palaces and temples 
were cemented with asphalt from the Koun- 
tain of Is, oil springs in Euphrates Valley. 


Drake well museum and memorial park, 
maintained in Titusville, Pa., by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, is a rich repos- 
itory of photographs, documents, papers, 
equipment and other memorabilia preserved 
from the days of the “oil excitement,” 
touched off in 1859 by Col. E. L. Drake’s 
discovery well which struck oil at 69% ft. 


Oil still taken out of Drake well is sold in 
1o-cent bottles to visitors for souvenirs. 


20 ft. of iron pipe and a water pump was 
pumping equipment on first oil well. Today, 
special steel tubing in long lengths of great 
strength, such as J&L makes of Controlled 
Quality steel, withstands high pressures 
and “pull” of suspension in hole. 


2 octogenarian wells still producing oil 
are McClintock No. 1, near Oil City, Pa, > 
and Buell No. 1, near Macksburg, Ohio. 


Early oil wells were started by digging pit 
within derrick. Then a “casing” (invented 
by Col. Drake) was put in to shut sand 
and water out of hole. It was usually iron 
pipe in short lengths connected by iron 
bands heated and shrunk onto the pipe. 
Today’s wells are safely and speedily cased 
with long lengths of seamless steel pipe eas- 
ily threaded or welded together. Hundreds 
of miles of casing are made yearly by J&L. 


Sea grass rope, used on pioneer wells, was 
replaced by manila. But, not until devel- 
opment of steel wire rope, such as J&L 
Precisionbilt Oil Country lines, could oil and 
gas well drillers run heavy strings of tools 
without danger of losing them in the hole. 


New J&L handbook of tubular products 
for oil industry containing many tables and 
other useful information may be had by 
writing on your business letterhead to 
Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 








Skin trouble in 


women and men 


“If your skin tends to break 
out, swell, itch, or become 
easily infected, it may be a 
warning sign of more serious 
disease. The important thing 
is to give skin symptoms 
the same prompt attention as 
a damaged heart or any other 
physical disorder. With some 
400 different skin conditions, 
many of which look almost 
alike, and some catching, it is 
dangerous to try and diagnose 
your own case. Treated 


properly your symptoms may 





clear up quickly and leave Painted by Alexander James 


your skin a health asset— 


unblemished, attractive, well!” What to do if you have a skin disorder 


1. See your doctor—This is especially important with any stubborn 
oe sore that has not healed in two weeks. It may prove serious even 
though it looks slight. 





2. Do not experiment with some ointment or lotion just because it 
-aaaiaaiiaibaedoneonne helped a friend. Many people make a simple skin disorder worse 
by the wrong treatment. 


Semen 23, Give your doctor time enough to help you—Some skin conditions 
aa take a while to clear up. Have patience. Follow your doctor’s 
instructions faithfully. He will help you to the healthy skin which 
reflects a healthy body. 


KRALAMATOO 99, MICHICARN 


Copyright 1946, The Upjohn Oouipanig” 





FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 





{ . “YOUR DOCTOR SPEAKS” —fifteenth in a series sponsored by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge Lore 
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Lou Costello, a treat for the kids 





Refresher: Lou CostTEx.o, radio and 
movie comedian, squeezed behind a desk 
in the classroom of his former teacher, 
Julia Pierce, when he visited Paterson, 
N.J., to find a site for the Lou Costello 
Jr. Youth Foundation, which he and his 
partner, Bud Abbott, plan to donate to 
the city. The foundation will be a me- 
morial to Costello’s infant son, who 
drowned in 1948. 


The Knife: Dr. Marcet Petiot, the 
modern Bluebeard of Paris, was beheaded 
by the guillotine for the murder of 24 


persons (NEwswEEK, April 15). Petiot, = 


who watched his victims’ death agonies 
through a peephole and then dismem- 
bered the bodies, claimed he had killed 
68. His defense: that he was head of a 
resistance movement and his victims 
Gestapo agents. Petiot was the first to die 
under the guillotine since 1948. 


Married: Cart. Louis ZAMPERINI, 29, 
Pacific war hero and former mile cham- 
pion, and CyNTHIA APPLEWHITE, 20, of 
Miami Beach; in Los Angeles, May 25 
(Newsweek, May 27). Zamperini plans 
to work for Warner Bros. studios after his 
discharge in August. 





Scot Envoy: Lorp INVERCHAPEL, the 
former Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, sailed 
for New York on the Queen Mary to take 
up his new post as 
British Ambassador 
m to the United States. 
Following an old 
Scottish custom, 
Lord Inverchapel is 
bringing with him a 
member of the Clan 
MacLean as his per- 
™ sonal piper for state 
occasions. The form- 
-aer Ambassador to 
Russia, born in Lan- 

Associated Press arkshire, was once a 
Lord Inverchapel piper himself. 

























Divorced: Bm. Mavutpin, 24, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning cartoonist, and Norma 
Jean Mau.pin, 22; on grounds of cruelty, 
in Los Angeles, May 22. Mauldin with- 
drew his charge-of adultery when his 
wife agreed not to contest the cruelty 
charge. An out-of-court settlement pro- 
vided for joint custody of their son, Bruce 
Patrick, support for another child ex- 
pected this summer, and alimony. 


Winner: Date BELMONT, singer, was 
awarded $29,000 in her $100,000 breach- 
of-contract suit against Lester Cowan, 
movie produter. A New York jury of ten 
men and two women voted ten to two in 








N.Y. Daily News 
Dale Belmont, convincing to the jury 


her favor. Miss Belmont charged Cowan 
reneged on a promise to let her play the 
role of Axis Sally in “The Story of GI 
Joe,” a four-week part at $1,000 a week. 


Farewell: MARLENE DIETRICH, movie 
actress, gave her last show for GI’s over- 
seas in the packed Olympia theater in 
Paris. After more than 500 personal ap- 

arances before American soldiers in 

irteen countries, she decided to quit 
because “the Army no longer needs me.” 


Accident: Primuta Roto Niven, 28, 
wife of the British movie actor Davip 
NiIvEN, 37, died of a fractured skull and 
brain contusions after a fall at a Holly- 
wood party. At the Tyrone Powers’, Mrs. 
Niven was searching in the dark for the 
other guests in a game called sardine. (in 
which players hide in a closet) when she 
cpanel the cellar door and plunged down 
the stairs. Niven recently returned to 
Hollywood after six years on active duty 
in the British Army. His wife and two 
children joined him six weeks ago. They 
were married in England in 1940, ten 
days after they met in a slit trench. 


Nice Smile: Hepy LaMarr, movie ac- 
tress, hoped the authorities would be 
lenient with Hilton Stephany, 19, who 
admitted stealing $35,000 worth of furs 
and jewelry from her Beverly Hills home. 
At Police Headquarters Miss Lamarr wept 
to think that such “an innocent, clean-cut 
boy with such a nice smile” could be 





) "hans Photos 
Hedy weeps over accused burglar 


guilty of the crime. and said she would 
like to rehabilitate him. Stephany 
squirmed and grumbléd. “I don’t want 
any part of her,” he muttered. 


One Mann’s Outlook: Recovering from 
a chest operation in Chicago, THomas 
Mann, 70, author, took a look at the 
world situation and found it “very sinister 
indeed. Some kind of world government 
is necessary,” Mann said, “if mankind is 
to survive. But I do not underestimate 
the enormous difficulties of establishing 
it,” he added. - 


Died: JosEpH MEDILL PaTTERSON, 67, 
president of News Syndicate Co., Inc., 
publishers of The New York Daily News, 
in New York, May 26 (see page 62). 

Ernest Ruys, 86, author, poet, and 
editor of Everyman’s Library of liter- 
ary classics; in London, May 25. At 16, 
he was working in a British coal mine 
when he decided upon a literary career. 
More than 1,000 volumes of Everyman’s 
Library series have been published in 
England, and 976 in the United States. 

Dr. Patry SmitH HIxu, 78, professor 
emeritus of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity and an authority on progressive 
education for young children; in New 
York, May 25. Dr. Hill first introduced 
her educational theories in the Louisville 
kindergartens before the turn of the cen- 
tury, and her “radical changes” attracted 
widespread attention. She was invited to 
Columbia in 1905 and remained there 
until her retirement in 1935. 

Eva Roserts STOTEsBuRY, 81, widow 
of the financier, Edward T. Stotesbury; 
in West Palm Beach, May 23. Mrs. 
Stotesbury is survived by Oliver, Louise, 
the first wife of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, and James H. B. 
Cromwell, former husband of the _ to- 
bacco heiress Doris Duke, all children 
of her first marriage to Oliver Cromwell, 
lawyer and yachtsman. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





John DeGrasse 


An artist’s conception of the Folsom Man and his fight for survival 


SCIENCE: Missing Link 

On a chilly spring day in 1926, a 
Negro horseman skirted the edge of a 
deep arroyo near Folsom, N. M. Against 
the black cliff, a line of bleached bones 
shone in the sun. They could not be 


_ cow or horse bones, the man figured. 


Not even buffalo bones could have that 
strange crust of earth. 

Dismounting, the man climbed down 
the bank and gouged at the hard adobe 
with his knife. The bones he found were 
large and very old and chalklike. Im- 

ded in one was a piece of flint, care- 
fully fashioned by human hands in the 
shape of a short bayonet with a groove 
running up either side. 

So by sheer chance, the Folsom site 
became a hotbed of scientific excitement. 
Word got about that flint instruments, 
mixed with bones of extinct bison dead 
some 10,000 years, had been discovered. 
Archeologists, geologists, anthropologists, 
and botanists hacked at the arroyo’s banks 
for proof of the Folsom Man—the hardy 
hunter who had lived thousands of years 
before the modern Indian. 

Among the more curious was a young 
anthropologist, Frank C. Hibben, whose 
scientific career had begun when he was 
8 and got his first job as water boy for 
an archeological expedition to excavate 


* Ohio mounds. “ 


In the next twenty years Hibben, 


Princeton- and Harvard-educated, and 
now professor of anthropology at the 
University of New Mexico, was to tramp 
over most of America and Europe on 
a dozen expeditions in search of pre- 
historic man. The war cut this short 
in 1942. But between Army and Navy 
assignments, Hibben found time to write 
the saga ‘of the Folsom Man and other 


~ vague figures of antiquity. His book, 


“The Lost Americans,”* published last 
week, is a carefully documented history 
with the brisk pace of a mystery thriller. 

Beneath Muck and Dust: In the 
years following the discovery of the 
Folsom flint, these points turned up all 
over the Western United States and as far 
north as Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
1983 Hibben visited Alaska and in a 
curio shop in Ketchikan found a Folsom 
point, finely chipped. “A real piece of 
evidence upon which we might hang 
the whole history of early man in the 
New World!” he writes. 

But digging for mastodons and mam- 
moths in the miners’ pits ‘and shafts had 
to wait while Hibben threw himself into 
a second major scientific discovery. In 
1936, in a dusty limestone cave in the 


Sandia Range east of Albuquerque, traces . 


of a still earlier American were found. 
The cave, first discovered by Kenneth 
Davis, a University of New Mexico 





#196 pages. Crowell. $2.50. 
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student, was lined with the parched-dust 
of recent dry centuries. Beneath the 
dust was a crust of limestone, similar 
to that which forms stalactites and stalag- 
mites, laid down when the cave was wet 
and dripping in the Ice Age. Under the 
crust was another cave floor containing 
Folsom points. Lower was a layer of fine 
yellow ocher, proof of another wet period, 


‘and deeper than that, another cave 


floor containing a different kind of flint. 
The Sandia Man, as he was christened, 
had lived in the cave some 25,000 years 
ago. Obviously, scientists decided, he 
was the first American. : 
Not a Single Tooth: Now a new 
cry arose. What did the Sandia Man 
and the Folsom Man look like? For in 


. spite of a minute examination of every 


bone fra t from the Folsom site and 
the Sandia cave, “not so much as a 
human front tooth was revealed.” 

In 1941 Hibben headed an expedition 
to Chinitna Bay on the southern coast 
of Alaska, where he found a Folsom 
point. In this prehistoric ice box, he 
also found bones of mammoths and 
mastodons galore and even portions of 
their flesh in a remarkable state of pres- 
ervation. But nowhere in oozing 
welter was a single human fragment. 

Never admitting defeat, Hibben called 
the implications of this Alaskan cruise 
“epic-making.” “We had demonstrated,” 
he says, “that man came to the New 
World by the front door, across the Ber- 
ing Strait, and had lived first in Alaska.” 

Soon Hibben will go back to Alaska 
to search for more evidence of the lost 
Americans. “These humans themselves 
must lie somewhere concealed beneath 
the frozen muck blanket,” he concludes. 
“Some day we shall find them, weather- 
ing out on the banks of the Tanana or 
cropping out on some tributary of the 
Yukon—the mortal remains -of one of 
those first hunters.” 


Rising Sun Magnetron 


Shortly before V-E Day, Allied radar 
equipment produced finer and clearer 
pictures than ever before. Observers in 
planes high over Germany could detect 
individual ships at their moorings, remote 
buildings, and concealed installations. 
Formerly, the radar screens had revealed 
these and other important details only 
as unidentifiable masses. 

The power behind these amazing new 
radar pictures, announced by Columbia 
University, is the “Rising Sun Mag- 
netron,” a radar tube so called because 
its hollow core resembles the Rising Sun 
emblem of the Japanese flag. 

The magnetron was invented by Dr. 
Sidney Millman and seven other phys- 
icists who worked in the Pupin. Physics 
Laboratories at Columbia for the Office 
of Svientific Research and Development. 
It increases power not- because of its 
use of higher frequencies (30,000 mega- 
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Where You Save Time and Money 
in Production and Distribution 


CENTRAL LOCATION with respect to suppliers and markets makes . . 


the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area ideally suited for industrial 
production, distribution and management. 


BETTER SERVICE for both factory and customers... plus important 
savings in time and money .. . are made possible by short hauling 
distances. 

Right at hand are parts-makers and other suppliers producing 
two-thirds of the nation’s product classifications. 

Within 500 miles are 75,000,000 customers and two-thirds 
of the U. S. wholesale market. 


INDUSTRIES LOOKING TO THE FUTURE are looking to the Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio area today. In the past year, more than 50 
companies committed $100,000,000 to industrial expansion here. 


OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE . .. complete and con- 
fidential . . . covering every phase of industrial expansion from 
Plant Sites to Markets . . . is offered without charge to manage- 
ments of companies considering expansion. 


THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
































CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area offers 
manufacturers such superior and valuable assets 
as these: 


— Market Center of America with 75,000,000 
people within 500 miles. 


—Superlative transportation by land, water and 
air. 


— Adequate electric power at low rates. 

—Plenty of manpower with the know-how. 
—Basic materials right at hand. 

— Many producers of parts, materialsand supplies. 
—Ample financial services. 

—Numerous business and industrial services. 
—Favorable tax structure (no state income tax). 
—Diversified industries to supply and be supplied. 
—Unlimited fresh water supply. * 

—Desirable plants and plant sites. 

—Excellent living and cultural environment. 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE! We tell more 
about this area’s many advantages in an up-to-the- 
minute brochure, “The Best Location in the Nation 
For Many Industries’. We will be glad to send you 
a copy upon request. 


. 





Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, Robert C. Hienton, Director 
THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


75 PUBLIC SQUARE ° CHerrv 4200 





CLEVELAND 1. OHIO 
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pituitary gland at the base of the brain 
in his search for cancer cause. The gland 
secretes a powerful substance which has 
far-reaching effects on all body chemistry. 
Wachtel found that fatty extracts from 
fresh pituitary glands of cattle caused 
cancer within nine to fourteen months 
in more than one-fourth of a group of 
67 white mice injected with the extract. 
This purebred strain of mice had a very 
low record of spontaneous cancer—only 
two cases in 1,700 animals. The results 
bear out the theory, often advanced, 
that chemicals normally present in the 
body, such as hormones produced by 
glands, may promote the cells’ wild 
growth. 

@ At the Yale University School of Med- 
icine, Dr, Leonell C. Strong linked cancer 
susceptibility and resistance to hair color, 
thus making a significant contribution to 
the limited knowledge of the constitu- 
tional factors that may cause cancer. 
Strong crossed black and brown mice 
and injected the younger generations 
with methylcholanthrené, a cancer-pro- 
ducing coal-tar chemical. Results showed 
that the mice with dominating black 
hair had “a tremendously enhanced sus- 
ceptibility to fibrosarcoma (cancerous 
tissue), above that possessed by mice 
of their ancestry or even their brown 
litter mates.” Apparently the factors that 
determine cancer susceptibility in mice 
follow the laws of heredity, which de- 
termine hair color and other inherited 
characteristics. 


Malaria Stays Native 


Despite the return of many veterans 
who contracted malaria outside the 
United States, the latest figures on civilian 
malaria show a downward rather than 
an upward trend. Home-front cases, num- 
bering 54,555 in 1943, dropped to 45,878 
in 1944 and to 41,671 in 1945, according 
to the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice report issued last week. 

Only a very few scattered cases can 
be traced. directly to infection transmitted 
by a returned soldier.* But within the 
next year, public-health officials antici- 
pate “a slight upward trend” among vet- 
erans suffering from malarial relapse, and 
possibly among susceptible civilians who 
are bitten by native American anopheline 
mosquitoes infected by imported malaria. 


Streptomycin: A Warning © 

Ever since the sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin were. made available to the medical 
profession, cautious doctors have empha- 


sized_the pace for prescribing the — 


correct dosage of the powerful germ 
killers for the individual patient suffering 
from a specific disease. 

Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, three 
scientists from the United States Food 
and Drug Administration repeated this 
warning on streptomycin. The new anti- 





°Cases. contracted outside the United States were 
9,090 in 1944 and 19, rca in 1945. 








Kfeecdag consraverio 


To handle the greatest construction backlog in this country’s 
history, every piece of equipment must operate with maximum 
efficiency and minimum maintenance attention. 

That’s how Torrington Bearings serve in the construction 
industry, as they do in every other field where the efficient opera- 
tion of heavy-duty machinery is of prime importance. In steel, 
oil, paper and many other industries, high-capacity Torrington 
Bearings are meeting the rigid test of constant use... reducing 
operating costs, minimizing time-out for repairs, cutting instal- 
lation time and expense. 

To designers, manufacturers and owners of mechanical equip- 
ment, Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division offers expert 
assistance in finding the most practical and most economical 
solution to their friction problems. Torrington’s service is based 
on years of specialized experience in producing anid to meet 
any — ... routine or unusual. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA e TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER 
TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL 
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lighting...and hundreds of other needs 


ANY a night fire has been controlled more speedily 
with the aid of current made instantly available by 
Kohler Electric Plants—current for floodlighting dark areas 
and operating public address systems and other equipment. 


For your own personal needs a Kohler Plant may prove 
equally valuable. If you have a summer home, farm, resort 
or rural business remote from public utilities, Kohler elec- 
tricity will provide current for lights, running water, refrig- 
erators, oil burners and many other much needed facilities. 
If you own a hatchery, greenhouse or factory where current 
is used for air-conditioning or processing, a Kohler Plant 
will safeguard you against losses caused by power stoppage 
resulting from stornis or other disasters. For emergency 
lighting Kohler Plants are invaluable in hospitals, schools, 
theatres and other places of public 
assembly—and they have long been 
preferred equipment for night-lighting 
construction jobs and oil field opera- 
tions. The needs they fill are, indeed, 
almost endless. 

Kohler Electric Plants ate thrifty, 
easy to care for, fully automatic—and 
range in size from 800 watts to 10 kilo- 
watts. They are backed by the 73-year- 
old tradition of Kohler quality. Write 
for full information. Kohler Co., Dept. 
6-N, Kohler, Wisconsin. 


Kohler Electric Plant 
Model 1421. 1500 watts, 
115 volt AC. Fully auto- 
matic. Also available for DC 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS -« 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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biotic, they claim, may kill rather than 
cure, if the dose is not just right. 
Puzzled by inconsistencies, in which 
streptomycin killed germs of typhoid 
fever and undulant fever in some patients 
and not in others, the doctors infected 
mice with typhoid organisms and gave 
them streptomycin by injection. Starting 


_ with low doses of 0.05 micrograms, they 


found that as they gradually increased 
the dose, fatalities also increased. At a 
particular dosage, 0.5, more mice died 
than when given no treatment. But when 
the dosage was stepped still higher, the 
death rate started dropping, and when 
the dose was sufficiently large—about 5.0 
micrograms—no deaths at all occurred. 
Although the studies were confined to 
animals, “there is no adequate reason” 
why the same fatalities should not also 
occur in men and women, the doctors 
emphasized. . 


Feel Better Every Month 


In a large metropolitan business office, 
200 women employes reported each 
month for treatment of dysmenorrhea 
(painful menstruation). But drugs strong 
enough to curb their distress seemed to 
bring on dizziness, lethargy, and severe 
depression. So the group lost an estimated 
total of 632 working hours each month. 

Then Dr. Hubert J. Hindes, the com- 
pany’s medical adviser, recommended 
Edrisal, a new substance in which ben- 
zedrine sulfate, with its energizing effect, 
is combined with two well-known pain- 
killers—acetylsalicylic acid and acetophe- 
netidin. Results, as described by Dr. 
Hindes in the journal Industrial Medi- 
cine, were better than he had hoped for. 
Ninety-six per cent of the group received 
relief, 61.5 completely and 34.6 partially. 
In every case, depression was lifted. And 
in 88 per cent, the women marveled at 
the feeling of well-being which the drug 

roduced. With Edrisal medication, time 
oss from this cause was reduced by 72.5 
per cent, with a saving of 458 hours 
(65.4 working days) each month. 


Relief for the Splitting Head 


For migraine, the severe, one-sided 
headache frequently associated with 
vomiting and visual disturbances, there 
have been many treatments but no cer- 
tain cures. Last week Dr. Joseph W. 
Goldzieher and Dr. George L. Popkin 
of the New York City Hospital on Wel- 
fare Island reported a new treatment 
which is said to help migraine within 
two minutes. It is a salt of nicotinic acid 
injected into the veins in a solution. Of 
the 100 patients with severe headaches 
who received such injections at City Hos- 
pital, 75 were completely relieved. 

Nicotinic acid, which is related to the 
antipellagra vitamin niacin, produces di- 
lation of the blood vessels with an in- 
crease of blood to the brain. The doctors 
also found the chemical helpful in sinus 
headaches, and for the severe pains that 
follow spinal punctures. 
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‘ Singer Eileen 


Five years ago a scared, plump Irish 
girl from Woonsocket, R. I., got in line at 
CBS for a routine vocal audition. When it 
was over, the network had a new soprano; 
radio had one of the finest voices it had 
discovered; and Eileen Farrell was started 
on her singing way. This week, Miss Far- 
rell went on the summer Prudential Fam- 
ily Hour (CBS, Sunday, 5-5:30 p.m., 
EDT) for the fourth time. But she was 
still just a hot-weather substitute for the 
regular star—this year, Patrice Munsel. 

It was not Miss Farrell’s lack of talent 
that held her back. Such critics as Olin 
Downes of The New York Times long ago 


Farrell: “You need a lot of stamina” 


declared her “one of the coming young 
singers of the day.” The trouble was that, 
alone and unaided, even radio’s unpre- 
dictable magic wand can’t lift a classical 
singer into prominence from nowhere. 
But radio has given Miss Farrell more 
breaks than she bargained for, and she is 
busy capitalizing on them. 

ileen was born in Connecticut 26 
years ago, the child of an ex-vaudeville 
team known as “The O’Farrells.” By the 
time the “O” was dropped, the family had 
settled down and Mrs. Farrell had turned 
to teaching voice. Daughter Eileen, how- 
ever, was not one of her pupils. No one 
expected Eileen to sing professionally 
and at 19 she was set to go. from Rhode 
Island, where the Farrell’s were then liv- 
ing, to Boston to study art. Then Mrs. 
Farrell learned Merle Alcock, old-time 
Metropolitan contralto and a friend of the 
family, was teaching voice in New York. 


On a-hunch, Mrs. Farrell bundled 


her daughter into the city and for 
two years Eileen worked under Mme. 
Alcock’s whip. “I didn’t even know what 
I'd come to New York for. I had no 
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IF your car feels like 746... it5 time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 


+ 





THAT cusjiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFagcy 


The easy riding feeling you experience after a Merfak lubrication job 
is comfortable evidence that the vital bearings of your car are protected 
against wear. You may get the same feeling from ordinary grease for a 
couple of hundred miles. But with Marfak it lasts for at least 1,000 miles. 
Marfak stays on the job — resists wash-out, squeeze-out and jar-out. 
Applied by chart, never by chance, Marfak adds to the life of your car, 


Youre welcome at 























Tane Jn the TEXACG STAR TWEATRE every Sunday night starring JAMES MELTQN with his guest, ED WYNN. See newspapers for time and station 
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Magazine 


Ciné. kodak 





Loads in 3 seconds 


Load, aim, press the button — 
movies easy as snapshots—in mar- 
velous full-color Kodachrome, or 
brilliant black-and-white . . . out- 
doors in sun or shade, indoors 
under inexpensive floodlights. 
Loading’s so easy .. . film comes 
in a magazine—just open the cover 
-. slip in the film. 





Ciné-Kodak Magazine 16—Fast 
£/1.9 lens; three operating speeds, 
including slow motion; full-vision 
view finder; individual footage i in- 
dicator for each film magazine; 6 
accessory lenses; attached expo- 
sure calculator for all Ciné-Kodak 
Films. Ask your Kodak dealer 
when he will have a “Magazine 
16” for you... Ask him, too, about 
the Ciné-Kodak Magazine 8, and 
the eeonomy Ciné-Kodak Eight-25 
. . . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y.. 





sung it on their pro- 














ambitions at all,” Eileen says. But she 
followed Mme. Alcock’s suggestion of 
auditioning for CBS. 

Who Is Farrell? Once she was hired, 
Eileen’s first chore was impersonating 
Rosa Ponselle. By the next year she had 
a regular afternoon show. During its first 
week, the studio telephone was as busy 
as the microphone. “Who is this Farrell?” 
a music-conscious public was demanding. 
Callers included such established singers 
as Lawrence Tibbett and Gladys Swarth- 
out. Eileen was on the up-grade. 

The summer of 1943 Miss Swarthout 
recommended Eileen as her replacement 
on the Prudential show, Since then an ex- 
clusive contract with CBS has prevented 
much outside work, and Miss Farrell’s 
one concert tour put her in the hospital. 
A new contract and better health will 
allow her more professional latitude. 

Eight weeks ago Miss Farrell was mar- 
ried to Officer Robert Reagan, “one of 
New York’s finest,” and has settled down 
in a two-and-a-half-room apartment on 
Staten Island. There her primary interest 
is her kitchen. “I’m a wonderful cook. 
Honestly wonderful,” she says and her 
plump figure gives ample testimony to 
her talents. She’d rather eat than be slim. 
Also, her fondest ambition is to be a 
Wagnerian soprano. “You need a lot of 
stamina to do that,” she says, and goes 
right on eating. 


Pa 


Writ by Hand 


. Lil Abner Don’t Marry That Girl. 
Don’t make my love for,you a mockery 
Though it sounds like foolish hokum 
There's just one girl rates a Yokum 
And that girl is me.* 

The radio listener who hasn’t heard 
that plea in the last fortnight needs his 
set overhauled. In 
quick succession, 
Frank Sinatra, Kate 
Smith, Jack Smith, 
Fred Waring, and 
Danny Kaye have 


grams, and Skinnay 
Ennis gave it a turn 
on the Bob Hope 
show, with Hope 
dedicating the song 
to Tommy Manville. 
It all started six 
weeks ago when Al 
Capp, madcap crea- 
tor of the comic strip 
Lil Abner,” needed 
to plump up his plot. 
For reasons or- 
oughly known to his 
thirteen and @ half 
million readers, he 
had sent Li'l Abner 
Yokum off to Lower 
Slobbovia to marry 
Lena the Hyena, “the 
ultimate in female 
= leaving 


“Con t 1946, Bar- 
ton Music rp. 
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Daisy Mae, who truly loves Li'l Abner, 
behind in Dogpatch. Capitalizing on her 
distress, Capp wrote some song lyrics and 
took them to his friend, Charles Ross, 
general manager of the Barton Music 
Corp. Ross fell in with the plot, got Sam 
Stept to write the music, and went to 
work getting celebrities to plug it on the 
air. His company also published the song. 

With the stage then set, Capp oblig- 
ingly wrote the whole sequence into his 
strip. The result was threefold: Lil Ab- 
ner finally heard Daisy Mae’s plea (on 
Danny Kaye’s program), Capp had the 
fun of lampooning the art of song writ- 
ing, and 50,000 copies of the otherwise 
unspectacular song were sold in a week, 
with the end nowhere in sight. 

To administer a-final coup, Capp and 
Ross exacted a promise from Walter Win- 
chell to interrupt his Sunday harangue on 
May 26 for Lil Abner’s answer to Daisy 
Mae’s plea: “It’s mah dooty. Goo’bye fo’- 
evah! Lena th’ Hyena—hyar ah come!!” 


An Airing for Old Vic 


William Paley, chairman of the board 
of CBS, was one of the five American 
sponsors of the current Broadway ap- 
pearance of London’s Old Vic Theater 
Company, and as soon as the visitors took 
the New York reviewers by storm, CBS 
arranged to present four Old Vic produc- 
tions on a national network. 

But the rich life of New York was too 
much for the Old Vic Company. Most of 
the cast came down with colds and sun- 
dry other ailments, and the radio sched- 
ule ‘has been cut in half. On Sunday, 
June 2 (CBS, 3-4:30 p.m., EDT), Old 
Vic will present Shakespeare’s “Richard 
III” and follow it the next week with 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” 





Syndicate, Inc. 


Capp drawings of radio stars who aired Daisy Mae’s plea 



























| Make Movies igi 


1€ 4 


« | — of the prettiest girl you know 
| ...in brilliant color...for yourom § 
; home screen 


ay, /, — QUITE LIKE the exciting tun of 
a making your own movies . . . of friends and family, 
ith vacation trips . . . seeing them on your living- 

room screen in thrilling lifelike color and motion. 


Home movies are easy and inexpensive with 
Ciné-Kodak—in beautiful full-color Kodachrome 
or brilliant black-and-white. 


Complete movie service—Kodak, and Kodak 
alone, gives you all the equipment and service needed ~ 
for best results: Ciné-Kodak, the world’s most popular 
home movie camera; Ciné-Kodak Film, finished 
without extra charge in any of Kodak’s world-wide 
chain of processing laboratories; and Kodascope, the 
projector that shows your movies brilliantly. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of Kodak’s new free 
booklet, “Time to Make Movies Again”. . . Or write 
to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 












Home movies 


the Ciné-Kodak vay 
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When grandma 
and grandpa 


| went on their honeymoon 


They didn’t expect many of the comforts we take for granted 
in traveling today. 

Of course, in these busy times you can’t always get just the 
accommodations you want—when you want them. Not with 
servicemen coming home . . . expanding industry sending 
businessmen on more frequent trips . . . people taking long- 
planned vacations. 

But despite crowded conditions, the cleanliness you find in 
trains, hotels and restaurants would have seemed luxury when 
our grandparents went to Niagara Falls. And in keeping up 
these high sanitary standards Wyandotte Cleaning Compounds 
play a leading part. 

Wyandotte Cleaners are specialized. Each is designed to give 
the best possible results on a particular kind of task—whether 
it’s maintenance cleaning, laundry work or dishwashing. Oper- 
ators of dining cars, hotels and restaurants depend on them for 
effective, safe and quick action . . . so also do manufacturers 
producing metal products which must be cleaned before any 
kind of finish can be applied. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation—the world’s largest 
maker of specialized cleaning compounds—is also known all 
over America as a leading producer of chemicals for the man- 
ufacture of glass, textiles, paper, soap and hundreds of other 
products important to our daily life. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Alkalies e Chlorine e Dry Ice e Calcium Carbonate e Calcium Chloride 
Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Magazine Flood 

As a syndicated columnist, the editor 
and publisher of The United States 
News, and the operator of a prosperous 
reference and information service, David 
Lawrence is one of the wealthiest news- 
papermen in Washington. He also is per- 
haps the most world-minded of the capi- 
tals correspondents. Between two world 
wars, Lawrence, a self-styled Wilsonian 
Democrat, never passed up a chance to 
plug for the League of Nations and 
World Court ideals of his political hero. 

Last week, the global-minded, 57-year- 
old Lawrence launched a global brain 
child into the overcrowded postwar mag- 
azine field. World Report is just about 
what Lawrence’s prospectus last Decem- 
ber said it would be: An international 
carbon copy of his sober and serious 
United States News. In size and shape 
the two magazines are exactly alike; in 
type dress almost the same. World Re- 
port’s first issue slavishly aped such stock 
News features as .“News-Lines” (a 
trends column) and “Newsgram” (a 
news letter in typewriter type) with 
“World Newspoints” and “Worldgram,” 
respectively. Its colored cover substituted 
a world figure (Chiang Kai-shek) for 
the national figure featured in the News’s 
cover feature, “People of the Week.” 
Inside, the News’s “Washington Whis- 
pers” was paralleled by “Intercepts.” 

There most of the duplications ended. 
Lawrence’s signed editorial spread, so 
familiar to News readers, was notably 
absent from World Report. He intends 
to do no writing or editing for his new 
publication but will leave them entirely 
to the staff of veterans in foreign affairs 
whom he has told to “espouse no cause 
or the policy of any government . . . Lay 
the facts on the table for those who care 
to read them and be guided by them.” 

At the top, World Report’s staff looks 
like a roster of Associated Press alumni. 
Lawrence, himself an old AP grad, picked 














‘one of later vintage as executive editor: 


Lloyd Lehrbas, whose eyewitness ac- 
count of the bombing of Warsaw was 
mentioned for a Pulitzer award. Lehrbas 
was wartime personal aide to General of 
the Army MacArthur and is a veteran of 
the State Department beat and the 
Shanghai Bund, 

Key men around Lehrbas_ include 
Howard Flieger, general news editor; 
Charles Foltz Jr., European editor, and 
Charles H. Kline, Far Eastern editor, 
all ex-AP men; Russel Willson, retired 
Vice’ Admiral who was Fleet Admiral 
Emest J. King’s wartime deputy and a 
delegate to Dumbarton O and the 
an Francisco conferences, associate 
editor; Clark H. Galloway, Pan American 
editor, and William H. Riebold, United 
States editor. 

‘Wotta Ya Read?’ On the nation’s 
newsstands, World Report had to fight 
for space against a flock of new and, 





TRUCK TRAILER of NEW-TYPE 


Continues to Develop Astonishing 
Savings for Countless Companies — 


The mass-production of truck-trail- 
ers by Trailmobile is now providing 
industry with startling reductions in 
overall hauling costs! 

Company after company confirms 


that following the briefest survey of 


their trucking difficulties, they in- 
variably switch to Trailmobiles; and 
find that soon these trailers pay for 
themselves — often within one year! 

It is because Trailmobiles are de- 
signed by exclusive ELECTRONIC 
stress-measurement, achieving ez- 
ceptional strength .for their ez- 
tremely light weight. So they trans- 
port tremendvus tonnages, at 1/3 to 
1/2 the usual equipment investment! 

And their “flexibility” of opera- 
tion and simple “shuttle” scheduling 
eliminate up to 90% of your non- 
productive ‘waiting - for - loading” 
delay — of workers as well as that 
of the tractor power-unit! 

And their depreciation and main- 


TRAILMOBILES ARE AVAILABLE 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY TRAILMOBILE BRANCH 
The Trailmobile Compony °¢ Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


tenance, due to remarkably ad- 
vanced engineering, are negligible! 
Upkeep of tractors is away down, 
since the trailer’s power-unit is at- 
tended to overnight, while its inval- 
uable body-space remains in use! 
Tractors last much longer. And five 
“hundred thousand miles is normal 
“life” expectancy for Trailmobiles! 

So with thousands discovering 
these savings to be so great, and 
that they are obtainable in so many 
different ways — thousands ‘more 
are switching almost daily to Trail- 
mobiles! You, too, can easily save 
similar sums of money. Write. And. 
without obligation 
whatsoever you get 
the FREE services 
of one of our experi- 
enced Certified Trail- 
er Transportation 
Consultants. There is 
one near you. 








IMMEDIATELY 


“TRAILMOBILE 
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for the most part, far less worthy maga- 
zines.”Since Jan. 1, more than 200 new 
magazines have poured off the presses. 
Fewer than 10 per cent were quality 
publications, and one expert predicted 
that fewer than 25 per cent would last 
out the year. V 

Overambitious publishers seemed to 
think the only answer to the question, 
“Wotta ya read?” was, “Anything.” For 
“the man who loves a pipe,” there was 
Pipe Lovers. Whisper promised hot 
numbers in crime and sin. For the oglers, 
there were Goofy Gags and Gals, Laff, 
GI Joe, and others of the look-and-leer 
school. A new and prolific source of 
girlie books was the Volitant Publishing 


Racing Digest, Story Digest, and Every. 
body’s Digest. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. now digests its own stack of publica. 
tions for spoon-feeding abroad. New 
Books Digest and Book-Reader (put out 
by Omnibook’s publisher) typify ne 
est trend in the quick and easy field:’Di. 
gests willing to slim down even “Forever 
Amber” to sylphlike dimensions. 
Comics and one-shot pulps have piled 
up so high fore and aft of counters that 
dealers have complained of their clut. 
tered stands, and distributors moan that 
they cannot keep up with returns. As one 
distributor put it: “Our route and pro- 
motion men are fed up attempting to ap- 
pease irate dealers [whose] racks look 








Newsweek—Anthony Rollo 


Stands are swamped with 200 new magazines and they are still coming 


Co., so named for the source of its capital 
—a horse that paid 20 to 1. 
Vacationers could spend almost a 
month thumbing through the jumbled, 
kaleidoscopic pages of Holiday (50 cents 
a copy), swanky sister of The Saturda 
Evening Post and Ladies Home Journal. 
Travel & Camera, Let’s Go, and Go (a 
revival) also bid for the tourist trade. 
Two to Six tells mamas how to handle 
their offsprings’ temper tantrums. Atom, 
Atom Bomb, and The Atom burst on 
newsstands almost before the dust had 
settled at Hiroshima. Emile Gauvreau, 
who immortalized the saga of Daddy and 
Peaches Browning in the short-lived New 
York Evening Graphic of the 1920s, now 
records the deeds of more newsworthy 
figures with:comic-strip technique in Pic- 
ture News. 
v There are more digests than can be 
digested. Some new ones: Mind Digest, 


as though a cyclone has just passed over 
them.” 


¥ But more magazines are around the 
corner. Among them: Marshall Field's 
Project X, Curtis’s new picture magazine, 
Jerome Ellison’s cooperative experiment 
in pocket-sized feature, fiction, and pic 
tures; and American Culture, designed to 
save the American way of life with story- 
ized advertising, lush pictures, rich print- 
ing and binding (plastic or library), and 
glowing portrayals of American accom- 
lishments—all for only $180 a year un- 
ess the subscriber feels he ought to tip 
the messenger who will deliver the 200- 
page monthly tome. y 
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Joseph Patterson, 1879-1946 


On Sunday, May 26, Capt. Joseph.M. 
Patterson, the man who was The New 
York Daily News, died in Doctors Hos- 
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ee A rich journalistic heritage in Chicago on 
YDi- § Jan. 6, 1879. His grandfather was Joseph 
rever | Medill, who during and after the Civil 

War built The Chicago Tribune into 
piled § -a journalistic giant of its day. His father 
that | was Robert W. Patterson, Grandfather 
clut- § Medill’s own choice as The Tribune's 
that § crown prince. 

Spoiled and headstrong, Patterson 
came out of Yale in 1901 to a $15-a-week 
job on The Tribune. But he burned with - 
a guilt complex over the $10,000 a year 
his wealthy parents allowed him and 
turned to reform politics (in the Illinois 
State legislature and as Chicago Commis- 
sioner of Public Works) and finally to 
Socialism. His conversion, announced in 
a magazine article “Confessions of a 
Drone,” outraged his North Side family. 

Patterson’s Socialism died with the 
death of his father in 1910. With Cousin 
Robert R. (Bertie) McCormick, he went 
back into The Tribune, sharing its control 
through the first world war, from which ~ 
Patterson emerged a captain, McCormick 
acolonel, and both at loggerheads. . 

_ Out of their bitter quarrels The News 
was born in 1919. Its model was The Lon- 
don Daily Mirror. Patterson’s infant tab- 
oid almost died before it started up to 
dizzy heights. Patterson’s formula was 
obvious: Keep it bright and simple, 
pve “em what they want. With pictures, 
zy prose, and flip headlines, The 
News dished up the sex and murder of 
the Al Capone era, entertained its read- . 
es with excellent comics (Patterson’s 
_— flair), good features, and talky, 
-to-earth editorials. In the ’80s, it 


plugged for the New Deal, so popular . . 

BiNew York, and Petterson frequently OL Cmett ee te ~~ “ every outdoor ensemble, 
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’), and #§ 000 daily, 4,000,000 Sunday) and Patter- 
accom: | son gloated that it must be because people 
ar un § liked it. A tall, shy, now brusque, now 
_to tip # charming man, he bossed his paper like a 
e 200- B benevolent tyrant. With his second wife, 

Mary King, News women’s editor, he 

commuted daily from his box-like home 
, ee Ossining, N.Y., to the streamlined 

News Building on East 42nd Street—a 
oph.M. @ tower that stands as a monument to the 
e New @ brightest of Joseph Medill’s three journal- 
S Hos @ istic grandchildren. 
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As a matter 
of Public Interest 





eee SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Because Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) with its affiliated companies 
is one of the nation’s large enterprises, its operations may be of interest not only. 


to shareholders and employees, but to others as well. The following facts, 


selected from the Company’s Annual Report, just published, provide a good 
summary of the Report and cover the developments of greatest public interest. 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


End of War During World War II Jersey and 
its affiliates were called upon to a greater extent than 
any other company to fuel the armed forces of the 
country. They were the largest producers of 100 octane 
gasoline in the world. They produced, in Government- 
owned plants which they operated, as much synthetic 
toluene (for TNT) as all the rest of the world combined. 
They were among the largest producers of the raw 
materials of synthetic rubber. 


Reconversion Reconversion was carried out 
smoothly and quickly. It was possible, with relatively 
few difficulties to change over from an intricate pattern 
of manufacture and transportation designed for a nation 
at war to an equally complex pattern fitted to a nation 
at peace, and to begin supplying, upon short notice, 
civilian demand for unrationed gasoline and many other 
products. : 


Oil Production World-wide production of crude oil 
by consolidated companies was 995,000 barrels per day, 


FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


an increase of 8 percent over 1944. During 1945 the do- 
mestic crude production of Jersey affiliates represented 
9 percent of the oil produced in the United States, and 
their world-wide production amounted to 13.5 percent 
of the oil produced throughout the world. 


Refining The amount of crude oil processed in the 
domestic and foreign refineries of affiliated companies— 
1,119,900 barrels per day— represented an increase of 5 
percent over 1944. Crude run to domestic refineries was 
13 percent of the total crude processed in the United 
States. 


Transportation From the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939 until V-J Day, 96 tankers owned by Jersey 
and affiliated companies were lost, either through capture 
or seizure by the enemy, sinking, collision, or strand- 
ing. The lost vessels have been partially replaced, and 
plans are under way to add further to the fleet’s carry- 
ing capacity. 




















INVESTMENT 
PER EMPLOYEE 
IN PROPERTY, 
PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 












FOR EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL 
Jersey and its consolidated companies 
have invested $22,600 in property, 
plant, and equipment. The gross value 
of capital investments in lands, refin- 
eries, pipe lines, tankers and other prop- 
erties necessary to provide 108,000 jobs 





WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
108,000 Employees Shared 
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160,000 Owners _ 
Shared *68,334,000 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,750 PERSONS, 


and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1945. The sum of $314,042,000 was 
paid to employees of the Company and 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 


NET PROFIT 


PUT BACK 
INTO THE 
BUSINESS 
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THIS SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF NET 
PROFIT made by Jersey and affiliates 
out of total income in 1945. It shows 
also the proportion paid to shareholders 
in dividends and that left in the busi- 
ness to meet future capital expendi- 
tures, etc. All the rest of the income was 


was $2,441,942,488 at the end of 1945. 


Marketing Everywhere, throughout the war, mar- 
keting activities were largely regulated by government 
directives, and when these were ended in the United 
States and in some foreign areas there was a rapid 
return to normal competitive activity. World-wide sales 
of refined products in 1945 were at the rate of 1,193,000 
barrels per day, an increase of 4 percent over 1944. Of 
this amount 694,000 barrels per day were sold in the 
United States domestic market. 


Research Until the end of hostilities Jersey research 
was almost entirely on war work of highest importance. 
Immediate postwar research budgets will be approxi- 
mately 50 percent above prewar budgets as part of a pro- 
gram to carry over into a peace-time world research 


begun for war, and to continue scientific inquiries on 


petroleum as a raw material for many products. 


Employee Relations Jersey and affiliates .con- 
tinued to enjoy excellent labor-management relations. 
When the war ended, Jersey’s domestic petroleum affili- 
ates proposed upward adjustment in wages and salaries 
of 15 percent. This was accepted by all employee bar- 
gaining agencies involved. By March 1, 1946, an addi- 
tional 3 percent had been negotiated and accepted. One 
of the best evidences of the satisfactory employee rela- 
tionships in Jersey is the fact that 95 percent of the do- 
mestic employees who have been released from the 
armed forces have returned to the Company. 

More than 79 percent of eligible domestic employees 
are now buying term life insurance under the Group 
Insurance Program for a total coverage of $160,241,800. 

Employees participating in the Thrift Plan contrib- 


Dividends amounted to $68,334,000. 


required to pay wages, purchase ma- 
terials and meet other operating costs. 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 
5,816 in 1912 to 160,025 as of December 31, 1945. 


uted last year $15,019,011, which was supplemented by 
Company contributions of $18,921,235. 


Earnings Consolidated net earnings in 1945 amounted 
to $154,156,196, equivalent to $5.64 per share. For 1944 
the consolidated net earnings were equivalent to $5.69 
per share. During the year the Company paid dividends 
totaling $2.50 per share. 


Statement of Principles In order to make as 
clear as possible the Company’s outlook in today’s 
changing world, the Board of Directors. has prefaced 
this year’s Annual Report with a special Statement of 
Principles. This expresses, for our stockholders and for 
anyone else interested, basic’ irae apeg and policies of 
the Company. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room. 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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PROSPECTS: Will It Be a Boom-or a Bust? 


At the end of 1919, despite a dis- 
astrous drop in stock-market prices in 
November, most economists, bankers, 
and other prophets felt that 1920 would 
be a good year. Consumer demand was 
pent-up; prices were rising, and more 
money was in circulation. The stage was 
set for the big postwar boom. 

If anyone foresaw the 1920 depression 
that was to wipe out thousands of bus- 
inesses before prices recovered more than 
a year later, his name is not preserved 
for posterity. After the crash was over, 
some observers blamed it on the failure 
of a Tokyo bank in April, 1920, which 
signaled the collapse of a Japanese specu- 
lative boom quite similar to that in the 
United States. Others blamed the silent, 
unorganized, but very real “buyers’ 
strike? which spread over the country 
and by May 8 had so frightened John 
Wanamaker that he suddenly slashed 
prices 20 per cent in his New York and 
Philadelphia stores. 

That signaled an attempt to unload 
hoarded inventory. Within a week other 
merchants had followed with cuts of 10 
to 25 and even 50 per cent. Government 
bond prices tumbled as the interest rates 
on Treasury rs gewoon rose to as high as 
6 per cent. Call money in Wall Street 
was 8 and 9 per cent. 

In recent weeks, many thoughtful busi- 
nessmen old enough to remember 1920 
have been considering its parallels with 
1946: the same rising prices, the same 
pent-up demand and accumulated sav- 
ings, and the same anticipated boom. 
Some are already wondering if the boom 


' @ Silk manufacturers, rebellin 
' erage prices of $11.75 a pound for raw 


may not have been choked to death—by 
strike-stalled production and rising prices 
—before it was even fully born. , 

The Portents: By last week such 
doubts had formed a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but one that was 
nevertheless watched nervously by those 
who try to anticipate the markets: 

@ Enders M. Voorhees, chairman of the 
U.S. Steel Corp. finance committee, told 
the annual meeting of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute in New York that the 
price rises resulting from “abnormal” 
wage increases might provoke a buyers’ 


strike. 

@ The Wall Street Journal noted these 
“storm warnings”: “The first fluttering of 
failures among business enterprises newly 
founded by veterans; sales of some maga- 
zines are slipping; radio advertising has 
slumped; truck tires sell at a discount in 
some cities; new radio sets made by un- 
known, untried producers go begging in 
a few New York City stores; department- 
store buyers are becoming choosey about 
merchandise.” 

at av- 


silk at government sealed-bid sales, were 
threatening to boycott future sales un- 
less open-auction methods were adopted. 
One reason for their skittishness: $2.75 
silk stockings were meeting buyer re- 
sistance. 

@ William J. Barnett, Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of The New York Journal of 
Commerce, reported: “The trend toward 
keener scrutiny of quality in merchandise 
appears more frequently among buyers 


for the leading mail-order and variety. 
store concerns, and the larger depart. 
ment-store central buying organizations,” 
€ Retailers began to revise their esti- 
mates of pent-up demand. One man, vis. 
iting five stores in search of a hat, might 
be counted in each store as a deferred 
sale. Automobile dealers were sure they 
had similar duplications on their order 
books. 

@ In Philadelphia, a dealer in electric 
hot-water heaters had 1,500 “orders,” but 
when he got 35 heaters last week he had 
to call 500 people from the list in order 
to sell his stock. 

@ Many retailers and wholesalers, in the 
face of scarcities and in self-defense, 
place duplicate orders with more than 
one supplier, canceling as soon as one 
delivery is made. Until canceled these 
duplicates paint a false picture of de- 
mand. 

@ Prof. Raymond Rodgers of the New 
York University School of Commerce |a- 
beled the estimates of a five-year order 
backlog a possible “economic mirage.’ 
Trade journals increasingly reported sales 
resistance by customers and an increase 


‘in quality shopping. 


On the other hand, money never had 


been more plentiful; business in many 


lines never had been better. Department- 
store sales in the week ended May 18 
were up 88 per cent above the corte- 
sponding week last year. Dun’s Review 
last week said consumer spending in April 
set a new record, advancing 30 per cent 
above April 1945. Retail sales, if main- 
tained at their early 1946 level, would 
double the business volume of the boom 
year 1929. 


Significance 


In the national crisis of the railroad 
strike, the dark spots in the business pic- 
ture were easy to see; the bright spots 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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A JUNE COLD WAVE THAT (Javed CROPS! 


Ir takes cold in three forms to capture and hold 
the fleeting flavor of June peas! (1) They must be More than half the nation’s frozen foods are commercially 
chilled and washed under a shower of ice-cold water; processed by York refrigeration and quick freezing equip- 
(2) subjected to the high-velocity arctic blasts of the ment, Illustrated here is the York Continuous Fast Freezer. 
fast freezer at sub-zero temperatures; (3) stored under Compact, completely automatic, sanitary, food is untouched 
f «rly controlled temperature conditions awaiting by human hands throughout the entire operating cycle. 
the call of your dealer and their ultimate arrival on 
your dinner table. 








As the technique of freezing has become better and 
better perfected, one thing is clear. America’s desire 
for fresh frozen foods the year around will not 
be fully satisfied until they are available through 
virtually every food merchant in the nation. 


e e e 
To this end York is applying every facility—engineer- 


ing and manufacturing—to help processors bring you 
more varieties and greater quantities of frozen foods. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 


YORK /Yjocitre and fl Condor | 


om HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHAWICAL COOLING SINCE spon | 
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With Geneva, U. S. Steel will have 36% per cent of steel capacity 


were easily forgotten. Yet the stock mar- 
ket last week indicated that most investors 
believed prices and volume would keep 
going up. 

Students of long-term business trends 

were concerned particularly with prices 
(see chart). The Labor Department’s 
wholesale price index for the week ended 
April 27 was 109.5 per cent of the 1926 
average. Economists thought the index 
.would climb to 114 or 115 by the end of 
pm and at least to 120 before starting 

ack down again. Recent wage increases 
haven’t yet been reflected in the whole- 
sale price index. There is no indication 
now that the upward trend of prices can 
be reversed this year. 

In applying the lessons of 1920 to 
rices and conditions in 1946, basic dif- 
erences must be noted. The chief of 

these is the fact that this time the war 
lasted longer and backed-up demand is 


correspondingly greater. Consumers have . 


plenty of cash, and prices of manu- 
factured goods have increased much less 
rapidly this time than they did in 1919. 

But there is one valid parallel: The ex- 
plosive element now, as it was in 1919, is 
how people feel. 


Po 


RETAILING: Ice Queue 


In Portland, Ore., police found a crowd 
of 25 to 30 persons milling around the 
entrance of the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
store at 11 o'clock at night. A newspaper 
ad that day had announced fourteen car- 
loads of refrigerators would go on sale 
next morning. “Go home and come back 
in the morning,” the police advised. The 
people scattered. They did come back in 
the morning—beginning at about 1 o'clock. 


By 9:30 when the store opened 1,800 
persons were in line. To help keep order, 
police issued numbered tickets to the first 
675. By 11:30 the ticket holders had 
bought all 675 refrigerators. E. L. Barth, 
manager, said 520 of the buyers paid 
cash. The average price was about $180. 


On 


STEEL: U.S. in Utah 


On June 7 last year the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. implored the 380 largest 
steel companies to look at the Geneva 
Steel Works in Utah and see what they 
could bid. Pride of the West, Geneva was 
the biggest steel plant west of Chicago, 
isolated on a 1,500-acre tract 35 miles 
from Salt Lake City. It cost $190,000,000 
and was one of the finest steel plants in 
the world. But the big steelmen were not 
impressed. Most of their answers were 
monotonously alike: Not interested. Mar- 
kets were far away, and Western freight 
rates were high. 

Henry J. Kaiser was interested, but he 
was busy trying to reduce his $111,- 
000,000 indebtedness to the RFC, against 
his Fontana steel works in California. The 
United States Steel Corp., builder and 
wartime operator of Geneva, had seemed 
quite pleased with the plant. But when 
people in Utah and California began talk- 
ing about keeping Western industry in 
Western hands, Benjamin Fairless, U. S. 
Steel president, calmly announced that 
the corporation had lost interest in 
Geneva. 

Suddenly, Utah realized it had grown 


‘fond of Big Steel, even if it was an East- 


ern corporation. Gov. Herbert B. Maw, 


‘Sen. Abe Murdock, and others listened 


sympathetically to a new line of reason- 


ing: If U.S. Steel bought Geneva, it 
would put Utah steel on the map. Utah 
politicians helped convince . govern- 
ment policymakers that U.S. . Steel 
shouldn't be discouraged from bidding, 
just because it happened to be the 
nation’s biggest steelmaker. 

So on May 1, when bids finally were 
opened, it was found Kaiser had declined 
to bid, but U.S. Steel had made a solid 
offer: $40,000,000 for the plant, plus 
$7,500,000 for inventories. The Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. proposed a lease; the 
Riley Steel Co. of Los Angeles offered a 
down payment of $12,300,000 and an- 
nual payments of the same amount until 
$222,000,000, including interest, was 
paid; and the Assets Reconstruction Corp. 
of Los Angeles offered $38,750,000. Last 
week the War Assets Administration de- 
cided U.S. Steel’s was the best bid, all 
things considered. : 

Big Steel had clinched its bargain with 
a promise to spend $18,600,000 on Gen- 
eva, including hot rolling equipment. Be- 
sides, it will spend $25,000,000 on its 
Pittsburg, Calif., plant for cold reduction 
and tin-plate mills to use semifinished 


‘steel from Geneva. Geneva’s raw-steel 


capacity is 1,283,400 tons a year. Unless 
Congress or the Justice Department raises 
unexpected objections, the acquisition of 
Geneva will give U.S. Steel a total rated 


- capacity of 33,590,000 tons, or 36% per 


cent of the industry. 


| ae 


AIR: Roughing It at London 


Air travelers to London have become 
accustomed to a weary journey of three 
hours from Hurn, the nearest commercial 
landing field,* to the city. At the instance 
of American Overseas Airlines and Pan 
American World Airways, the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation authorized use of Lon- 
don Airport—formerly known as Heath- 
row—half an hour’s bus ride from the 
city, beginning May 31. But The London 
Evening Standard warned passengers not 
to expect too much at first: “No tele- 
phone or cable facilities, no restaurant 
worthy of the name, no bar, no taxi or 
private hire service. And to reach the 
customs hut . . . they will have to walk 
across land which in wet weather is 


likely to be a quagmire.” 
.) 


ows 


SALES: Mitchell, Market Maker 


In twenty years Don G. Mitchell has 
moved through a succession of jobs wi 
the deceptive ease he used in making end 
runs at the University of Florida. Last 
week, at 41, as the newly elected presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
he had the toughest job of his career. 
During the war Sylvania boomed from an 
$11,000,000 sales volume to $126,000,- 


a) 


®Croydon, once London’s cipal airport, was 
badly bombed during the war. It is still used by char- 
ter operators and some European air services but 
comibiarabty smaller than Heathrow and cannot 
expanded because it is located in a built-up area. 











When Pr ery been. long, 
And a bets have been 
And you've beat down the rough 

| all day... s 
The nineteenth is ving: 
| There’s a drink and a chair— 
! To drive all your troubles away. 
; H. E. Kelley 


the 9 * hee” bale 


Win, lose or draw, there’s one thing 
you can 

“Thompson”’ highball. That’s because 
Old Thompson is blended by Glenmore 
in Kentucky and you find the Glenmore 
touch-of-quality in every tasty sip.... 
Choose ‘‘Thompson”’ when next you get 
around to the nineteenth and wind up 
the day with a partner who is always 
par excellent. | 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof—6744% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


OLD 
HOMPSON 


Blended Whiskey 


A Glenmore Product 
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000 sales of proximity fuses and electronic 
equipment. Mitchell will be more than 
happy to keep $75,000,000 of Sylvania’s 
sales for its peacetime electric and photo- 
flash bulbs, radio tubes, and other elec- 
tronic equipment. The question is how. 

The answer, as Mitchell sees it, is: 
First, know your market—by painstaking 
analysis of the consumer’s wishes and 
buying intentions; second, sell him the 
goods. “People are not as eager to buy as 
some want to think,” he warns. “Selling is 





Newsweek 
Mitchell takes over Sylvania 


the weakest part of the postwar picture. 
In the past few years we've forgotten 
what the word means. The best companies 


| are approaching the market with green 


sales departments. Their sales psychology 
is overoptimistic, lazy with easy order 
filling, and rusty from disuse.” 

From Teacher to Seller: Mitchell 
might well be the man to give the mori- 
bund art of salesmanship a much-needed 
hypodermic. He has been waking up with 
both eyes open, and getting out of bed 
on both feet, ever since he gave up a 
profitable career tutoring mathematics, 
at $85 a week, to become an advertising 
salesman at $35, 

Edgar Kobak, then sales manager for 
McGraw-Hill trade journals, was respon- 
sible for this decline in Mitchell’s income. 
Kobak’s son was summering at a New 
Jersey camp where Mitchell was a coun- 
selor. Attracted by Mitchell’s easy charm, 
Kobak gave him a job selling space for 
used-machinery ads to tough, profane 
characters on the Lower East Side in New 
York. “I found if you coula cuss louder 
than they could they treated you with re- 

t,” Mitchell recalls. “Dealing with 
em is what gave me the courage to 
face anybody.” Kobak had promised to 
fire Mitchell in three years if by then 
wasn’t making more than he had 
made teaching. 


Before the time was up, Mitchell was 
being frequently sought as a speaker by 
Chambers of Commerce, which in 1927- 
28 were advertising right and left to at- 
tract new industries. McGraw-Hill as- 
signed him to get some of the community 
advertising. He tried to figure out what 
he would do if he were trying to attract 
industries to a town. He asked himself, 
first, what special advantages does the 
town have? Second, what particular in- 
dustries should these advantages attract? 
He expanded his answers into a book, 
called “The Fundamentals of Community 
and Industrial Development,” and _ be- 
came, overnight, an expert. McGraw-Hill 
got some 300 pages of community adver- 
tising in the next year. 


A Better Milk Bottle: Hiring Mit- 
chell away from McGraw-Hill, Floyd 
Carlisle, the Niagara-Hudson power man, 
doubled his salary for the job of getting 
new business. But Mitchell decided Ni- 
agara-Hudson would be lucky to keep the 
customers it already had. So Carlisle 
asked him to figure out a use for some 
patents he owned—including one for 
paper containers. Mitchell’s approach to 
this problem is typical of his method. 

The obvious market for paper con- 
tainers was the dairy industry. But every- 
one else had approached it with the as- 
sumption that, to be sanitary, the con- 
tainers would have to be made in the 
dairy. Mitchell decided they could be 
made elsewhere, sealed immediately in 
parafin, and shipped to the dairy. The 
only machine the dairy would need would 
be a small one to open and recap the 
containers. This raised the question of 
shipping costs. The containers were light 
but bulky. The supply could be handled 
only by a manufacturer with widely dis- 
persed factories close to the major 
markets. Mitchell could find only one: 
The American Can Co. 

Carlisle didn’t feel like pursuing the 
idea so. Mitchell took his notions to 
American Can, which created the job of 
advertising manager for him Borden’s, 
the big dairy chain, was the first to buy 
Mitchell’s containers. Its Castanea Dairy 
in Trenton, N.J., was the first to use 
them. For some months only Trenton got 
milk in paper containers. Later Rich- 
mond, Va., was the first town to get beer 
in cans and Salem, Mass., the first to get 
light bulbs in egg cartons—both Mitchell 
promotions, Here Mitchell used a tech- 
nique familiar to big-corporation sales 
campaigns: Pick a self-contained town 
“where you can put your market under a 
microscope and literally follow it home.” 


Twelve Full Ounces: Mitchell was 
eager to see if his ideas would work in 
competition with a product already well 
established. He got the chance in 1939, 
when Walter S. Mack Jr. asked him to 
take charge of sales for Pepsi-Cola. 
Mitchell decided Pepsi’s 12 ounces were 


more than most counter customers cared 


to drink, but they would go a long way 
in the family refrigerator. He concen- 
trated on sales to the home, in six-bottle 
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cartons. Pepsi's sales volume increased 
sevenfold. 
“Interestingly enough,” Mitchell re- 
ports, “Coca-Cola’s sales rose, too. This 
illustrates a belief of mine—that vigorous 
selling is good for everybody. It puts the 
other fellow on his toes, too.” In 1942, 
Sylvania Electric hired him to manage 
sales. He became executive vice president 
early this year, and president on May 2. 


Pn 


POWER: The Untapped Wealth 


Of the world’s more than 2,000,000,000 
inhabitants, nearly half live in bitter pov- 
erty. If the engineers of the world united, 
could they help this lower half shake off 
the chains of their backwardness? A Phila- 
delphia management engineer, Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, Rural Electrification 
Administrator from 1985 to 1987, who at 
74 keeps his eyes on the future, thinks 
the answer is “yes.” In a technical journal, 
Mechanical Engineering, Cooke last week 
gave his colleagues a preview of. the 
paper he will read in Paris when the In- 
ternational Engineering Congress meets 
Sept. 16-21. 

Cooke found a definite relationship be- 
tween the extent to which each nation 
uses energy for production and the growth 
of its income. The standard of industrial- 
ization determines the standard of living. 
Hydroelectric power will have to be the 
prime factor in the development of back- 
ward areas, he concluded, because it is 





Harris é& Ewing 
Cooke proposes human engineering 


the most economical and widely distrib- 
uted primary source. Some of the greatest 
untapped sources are in “these less-ad- 
vanced countries,” and only one-twen- 
tieth of the total available water power 
has been put to work. 

World-savers who want to do the whole 
job overnight are too ambitious. The Rus- 
sians “made the mistake of building their 
first hydro installations too large... [The] 
beginnings . . . should be through smaller 
power units locally, as .. . in the United 
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States during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury ... The main purpose . . . should 
be to build up local purchasing power.” 

Cooke would have a “well kuit ais 
international federation of engineering 
societies,” to work through agencies of 
the United Nations. : 


ODP 


AUTOS: Jacked-Up Prices 

In a neat bit of timing, Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the CIO United 
Aytomobile Workers, lodged a formal 
complaint with the OPA last week. New 
automobiles, he declared, were being 
“priced out of reach of millions.” Two 
ays later the OPA came out with its 
latest auto price schedule, an average of 
$75 a car above the previous 1946 list. 


, aaa 


FARMS: First Wheat 


Long lines of trucks rolled over the 
country roads of Texas and Oklahoma 
last week. The Southwest wheat crop 
started to market, about two weeks 
earlier than usual. Yields were better 
than expected. Farmers who had forecast 
10 or 11 bushels an acre were harvesting 
18 or 20. 

But farther north, L. E. Willoughby 
of Kansas State College and other crop 
experts reported that the Hessian fly, 
an old scourge of the wheat fields, had 
appeared in Kansas and Missouri. 

In the Northwest, A. J. Seifer of 
Salem, Ore.,.sold 1,300 bushels of wheat 
he had stored in 1929, when the price 
was 40 cents a bushel. Like thousands 
of other wheat farmers, he collected a 
30-cent bonus on each bushel sold; his 
sale price was $2.10 less storage charges 
of $1.12. By the time the bonus offer 
expired May 25, the Department of- 
Agriculture estimated it had brought 


in 75,000,000 to 85,000,000 bushels of 
old-crop wheat. The goal had been 
100,000,000 bushels. 





PRODUCTS: What's New 


Personal Plane: The Piper Aircraft 
Corp. of Lock Haven, Pa., has announced 
a four-passenger Skysedan to be produced 
in 1947—an all-metal, low-wing mono- 
peer with top speed above 160 miles an 

our, 120-mile cruising speed, 620-mile 
range, and a “turret-top” cabin roof. 

Inflatable Boat: The United States 
Rubber Co. has in production an inflat- 
able, rubberized-canvas boat that will 
hold four people. An air pump and col- 
lapsible aluminum oars are standard 
equipment. 

Liquid Starch: The A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. of Decatur, Ill., has an- 
nounced a liquid laundry starch, called 
Sta-Flo, that contains bluing and needs 
no boiling. It is ready for use when mixed 
with water. 

Automatic Theater: For small towns, 
Natco, Inc., of Chicago, a division of Na- 
tional Industries, Inc., has developed a 
miniature movie theater that can be set 
up in a store. Equipment includes a turn- 
stile, screen, seats, and a 16-millimeter 
sound projector that runs an endless film 
Over and over. . ‘ 

' Sports Trailer: The Kit Manufacturing 
Co. of Norwalk, Calif., is making a small 





Tistiationsl 
The midget trailer sleeps two 


trailer that has a double bed,. cooking 
equipment, icebox, and cupboard space. 

Milk Purifier: The Guard-It Manufac- 
turing Co. of Chicago has introduced a 
2-gallon electric pasteurizer with auto- 
matic timing and temperature controls. 

Safety Cord: The J-Boy Lifeline, made 
by the J-Boy Co. of Glendale, Calif., con- 
sists of a stout nylon cord on an auto- 
matic take-up reel for keeping Junior out 
of mischief. 


PP 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 
Stocks: The rail strike failed to depress 
the stock market last week. The Dow- 
Jones industrial average rose 1.89 points 
to 207.69; rails paradoxically had an 
even bigger rise, up 2.87 points to 66.39 
...The short interest on May 15 
‘amounted to 1,072,627 shares, an in- 
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Im Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
‘ crease of 27,440 shares over the pre- 
g “ ’ 
all vious month. = 


Aluminum: Indicating a record peace- 
time demand, the Aluminum Co. of | 
America revealed plans to build a $30,- Tt 
000,000 rolling mill, near Moline, Ill. It tt 

ii 
“tt 














will have a monthly capacity of more 
pire 10,000,000 pounds of sheet and 
plate. 

Airlines: In a decision partly dictated 
by President Truman, the CAB author- 
ized several additional Latin American 
air routes which will create new com- 
petition for Pan American Airways. 
Among them were a Colonial Airlines 
service to Bermuda, an Eastern Air Lines 
extension to Puerto Rico, and a Braniff 
Airways route to Rio de Janeiro and 

















That's just what happened at Appleton 
Electric Co., Chicago. For their newest model sealed beam 
spotlight utilizes INSUROK throughout its streamlined 


construction. 











Buenos Aires. The commission rejected 
all shipping-company applications for 
airline permits. 

Earnings: The Ford Motor Co.’s sur- 
plus in 1945 increased by $12,264,280 
or $3.55 a share, compared with $4.61 a 
share in 1944. 


In this case, for the handle and other interior parts, 
Richardson Plasticians recommended strong, lightweight, 
Molded INSUROK, with its permanent built-in finish; good 
dielectric qualities; non-corrosive properties and high 
insulating characteristics. 


cing Nitrogen: The Lion Oil Co. leased the 
ace. fg government’s $29,100,000 Ozark ord- 
fac- {J nance works at Eldorado, Ark., for oper- 
da #§ ation as a commercial fertilizer plant. It 
uto- #§ will have a capacity of 131,200 tons of 
rols. § nitrogen annually, about 11 per cent of 
ade the nation’s production last year. 
con- Silver: The Senate Banking Committee 
uto- #§ approved a bill to raise the price of silver 
‘out §§ from 71.11 cents an ounce to 90.3 cents 
immediately and to $1.29 after two years. 

e measure would also permit the gov- 
emment to resume the sale of its surplus 
silver, halted last Dec. 31. 

Copper: Electrical manufacturers com- 


The extreme versatility of INSUROK Precision Plastics 
permits us to handle virtually any molding or laminating 
assignment . . . simple or complex. Try us next time, and see 
what Richardson efficiency can do for you. Write today for 
full information. 





New Sealed Beam, interior controlled Spot- 
light, made by Appleton Electric Co., Chicago. 


plained of curtailed operations and 
pints warmed of complete shutdowns if cop- 


a E output isn’t boosted. Strikes have 

d production so far this year to little 

15 jg Were than half last year’s rate. The OPA 

ine [g™y boost the 12-cent-a-pound ceiling 
Price to facilitate labor settlements. 


4. IRICTIARDSON COMPANY 


+ MELROSE PARK 
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STAINLESS 


STEEL 
is going places 


and 





leads the way 


Tough, resistant stainless steel has 
been used for years to combat cor: 
rosion and heat...the one best metal 
for the purpose. Yet many a company 
has tried to use stainless.and has had . 
to give it up...defeated by inability 
to shape this difficult metal into 
complex designs. 

Now however, the old engineering 
nightmare of curving and bending 
Stainless sheet has been eliminated 
by development of Solar’s exclusive 


SOL 






Sol-A-Die process. Today Solar can 
produce stainless steel parts, engi- 
neered to amazingly close tolerances, 
almost regardless of shape. 

Solar has been the dominant leader 
Since 1931 in producing intricate 
stainless steel parts for the aviation 
industry (exhaust systems and jet 
engine parts). Now Solar leads in 
showing how stainless steel can “go 
places” in solving corrosion and heat 


- problems for all industry. 


SOLA 
STAINLESS STEEL 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO., SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF., DES MOINES 5, IOWA: 60 E. 62n0 ST., NEW YORK 37 
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LABOR TRENDS | 
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Watch for closer cooperation. between 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the American Federation of 
Labor following NAM President Wason’s 
endorsement of John L. Lewis as a better 
leader than Phil Murray of the CIO. 


Good relations between the UMW chief 
and the big manufacturers began when 
Lewis plumped for Willkie in 1940. They 
became closer during the labor-manage- 
ment conference last fall when both de- 
manded “free enterprise” and an end of 
government restrictive measures. 
Active participation on the side of the 
AFL in the Southern organizing drive is 
the next step. Both the AFL, which Lewis 
rejoined last winter, and the NAM have 
little enthusiasm for the CIO, and “Op. 
eration Dixie” offers the best chance of 
clipping its wings. 

Reports from the South indicate that 
AFL organizers, without waiting for for- 


-mal approval of national plans, are moving 


into the lead in recruiting workers there. 


Petitions for certification as bargaining 
agent in the NLRB’s Southeastern district 
jumped from 57 in March to 63 in April. 
Up to May 21, 43 had been filed for the 
month. NLRB Regional Director Paul 
Styles says an “overwhelming number” 
of the petitions are from AFL unions. 
e 


The contest for textile workers in the 
South may turn into a_three-cornered 
scrap among the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO), the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL), and District 
50 of the United Mine Workers. 

All three. claim jurisdiction over synthetic 
textiles. But in a heated contest for 15,000 
workers in the American Viscose Corp. 
mills in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, the CIO union with its 
more than 400,000 members, and the 
United Construction Workers, an affiliate 
of District 50, have frozen out the AFL 
textile workers, whose membership is less 
than 100,000. 


Outcome of the American Viscose contest 
will be determined in Labor Board elec- 


tions June 17 and 18. 


Opponents of a Red purge in the Cl0 
are chalking up another victory on the 
heels of Phil Murray’s refusal.to accept 


anti-Communist legislation in the United J 


Steelworkers. 


Ford Local 600 of the United Auto Work- 
ers has elected an entire Addes-Thomas 
slate of local officials. Tommy Thompson, 
who led the Addes-Thomas forces against 
a slate headed by Joseph McKusker, it- 
cumbent, won by a vote of 16,000 to 
9,000. McKusker is a member of the fac 
tion headed by Walter P. Reuther, new 
penitent: of UAW. The local is the 
gest in UAW. 














Java, Sumatra, Borneo andother 
islands of the East Indies will play 
an important part in future inter- 


national trade. They contain a major . 


portion of the world’s rubber, tin, oil 
and other raw materials. 

Normal production cannot be re- 
sumed until areas devastated during 
the war are rebuilt. Great Northern 
Railway’s Foreign Department is in- 
formed that many hundred million 
dollars will be spent to do this job. 

It will require huge quantities of 
machinery and supplies— many of 
which will be bought ia the U.S. A. 

Much future commerce with the 
East Indies will flow through ports of 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
These gateways to the Orient are 
served with dependable transportation 
by Great Northern Railway, an “old 
hand” in Pacific trade. 

Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, Freight 


Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign Freight 


Agent, 4th Avenue and Union Street, Seattle © 


1, Wash., R. W. TRAYNOR, Import and 
Export Agent, 105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois, or Great Northern freight 
traffic representatives in more than 50 cities 

. in the United States and Canada. 








Jinrikishas and American automobiles meet in the shopping district of Medan, 
a city of over 75,000 population in Sumatra—a major island of the East Indies. 
Sumatra exports rubber, oil, coffee, tea, spices and other valuable commodities. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Getincon Crbtt Laker, Toific Netwett and Calofrania Feit 











Butter wrappers 


Ice cream wrappers 
Turkey crate liners Butter tub liners 
Fish fillet wrappers Broccoli bands 
Celery wraps Coffee*bag liners 
Pie Doilies Tamale wrappers 
Auto accessory wrappers Hair waving pads 
Ham wrappers Flower wrappers 
Margarine wrappers ' Ointment box liners 
Milk bottle hoods Plant covers 
Asparagus wrappers Canned meat liners 
Milk can gaskets Dog food containers 
Bacon wrappers Deep freeze wraps 
Cheese wrappers Ham boiler liners 
Poultry wrappers Pastry decoration cones 
Vitamin capsule trays Shortening wrappers 
Carrot ties Cable labels 
Sausage wrappers Putty can liners 
Lard wrappers Bread bands 


These are a few examples of how business . 
men are putting Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment to work with surprising results. ~* 


Patapar is boil-proof 
and grease-resisting- 


When you think of Patapar, think of wet- 
strength. Actually it can be soaked in water 
for weeks — even boiled and remain strong. 
And wheh it meets with grease, fats or oil, 
Patapar resists penetration. 





You can get lots of snap and color into 
your package with printed Patapar wrap- 
pers. The printing can be done in our own 
plants which gre completely equipped for, 
printing Patapar economically in one color, 
two colors, several colors—by letterpress or 
offset lithography. We handle every detail. 


Maybe Patapar can 
solve a problem for you 


If you have an unusual problem, put it up 
to us. We have developed 179 different 
types of Patapar that are filling all kinds 
of needs. Perhaps among these 179 types 
of Patapar there is one which is just what 
you’re looking for. Write on your business 
letterhead for booklet N. It tells all about 
Patapar and its applications. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Meadquorters for Vegetable Parchment since 1685 
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Lessons of the Strike Crisis 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


I early became clear that any 
real remedy of the strike situation 
awaited a change of temper in the 
White House. If strong unions con- 
trolling essential industries were able 
to take for themselves privileges most 
others found they could not share, the 
baffled majority would turn on the 
Administration. Made aware 
of this in time, ‘union boards 
themselves might moderate 
their tactics. If they didn’t, 
then the government would 
find itself regularly breaking 
strikes or giving-in. 

Mr. Truman finally saw 
this. He made the threat of 
direct action in the rail 
strike and the threat 
worked. 

For a couple of weeks be- 
fore the President’s action, the nation 
had again been exploring that shad- 
owy land on the frontier of labor rela- 
tions; the land wherein lie the answers 
to the questions whether men can be 
compelled to work if they don’t want 
to, and if they can’t, what happens 
next.. As the projected Congressional 
committee ponders permanent labor 
legislation, it will face the same old 
problems. ’ 

One thing we would find useful to 
keep in mind about the coal and rail- 
road strikes is that they were regularly 
called and apparently broke no laws. 
Many statutes to prohibit strikes had 
been considered, but no significant 
permanent penalties had been seriously 
proposed for violation of such statutes. 


After decades of experience with 
labor disputes, small and great, and 
innumerable efforts at state and 
national legislation, the republic last 
week came at last to the point where 
it found no provision existed in law 
whereby the government could assure 
its citizens the essentials of life. 

Industries continued to shut down 
for lack of coal; rail freight ceased to 
move; projects of all kinds were put 
on the shelf; unemployment spread, 
and cities looked with dismay on 
dwindling supplies of food. Even the 
gas and oil territories began to turn 
off the burners. Blight settled down 
upon the once rosy prospects for high 
production in the first half of 1946. 
President Truman had finally to 
threaten to take direct action to break 
the railroad strike, a decision more bene- 
ficial than half a dozen of the laws then 
being considered were likely to be. 

Much of the national debate had 





been concerned with remedies more 
or less incidental. Mediation boards 
were proposed for industry upon the 
model of the Railroad Labor Act, even 
as that act was proving to be ineffec- 
tive in preventing a railroad strike. 
New “cooling off’ periods were sug- 
gested, after the coal miners and rail- 
road men had gone through 
similar air conditioning with 
undiminished temperatures. 
Means were offered for en- 
forcing labor agreement as 
if their violation had led to — 
the crisis. The weapon of 
Federal injunction was again 
mentioned, but this would 
be useful only in the hands 
of executive and judicial 
branches. as determined in 
their course as a union was. 

Proposals to prohibit foremen’s 
unions, compulsory membership, and 
other devices were incidental. Many 
of the measures brought in or sug- 
gested to Congress would be about 
as salutary as the compulsory widen- 
ing of garage doors or narrowing of 
fenders would be in coping with the 
divorce problem. They would help, 
but not cure. In all the proprietary 
medicines used in the treatment of 
labor disputes the virtue seems to 
evaporate in about three years. When 
any legislation in the economic field 
is expected to carry the entire burden 
it breaks down. 

This does not mean that new labor 
legislation should be shunned. On the 
contrary, the need for it is urgent if 
adequate reconversion is to take place 
at all. But the new laws must be writ- 
ten in the realistic light of 1946 condi- 
tions. 


The most important lessons to be 
learned by the President, the Con- 
gress, and the. nation are these: 

1—In ‘the absence of any authori- 
tarian philosophy, the road to peace 
in the essential industries will never 
be a fixed one. It may seldom be a 
straight one. Legislation will provide 
various routes, but, in the last analysis, 
the executive will have to supply the 
energy and the will to reach the goal. 

2—With the passage of time, social 
and economic changes will require the 
methods to be revised as one contend- 
ing side or the other finds the loop- 
holes. The day will never come when 
any legislation in this field ‘is truly 
permanent. Government must continu- 
ally be on the alert to bring the laws 
up to date. 
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Check your driving. Check- your truck. Check accidents! 


? 


or Distinguished Performance... TAMUAROIE OO) 


Today’s big, powerful Reo sind and tractors are favorites in the motor 
carrier industry, where equipment is judged solely on performance and 
ubility to show a profit on every hauling job. Reo is all truck in every part. 
The massive cold-riveted frame, sturdy axles, springs and wheels are built 
to carry the load! The precision-built engine, with its many fine features, 
is designed to deliver the load on time and at low cost! Get the facts and 
you'll standardize on Reo. Built to fit today’s transportation needs, Reo 





equipment is now being delivered through a nation-wide sales 


and service organization of factory-operated branches, distribu- @ 
tors and dealers. REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Michigan. 


1904 © AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK © 1946 


BUILT, SOLD AND SERVICED. BY TRUCK SPECIALISTS 











Star of 
Paramount's 
m “THE VIRGINIAN’ 


hol Meta 





TOILETRIES FOR MEN 


This gift is his alone! He'll be proud 
as a peacock of his MONOGRAM 
TOILETRIES! Keen, refreshing 
he-man’s fragrance in handsome 
suede flasks . . . instantly mono- 
grammed with his initials when 
you make your purchase. He'll 
love you for it! 


After Shave e Cologne « Talc ¢ Shave Bowl ¢ Hair 
Dress ¢ Shampoo. $2.00 each. In sets at $4.00 
and $6.00, plus tax. No charge for initialing. 
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Eve’s Daughters 


“Too many newspapers and magazines 
are competing with one another in pub- 
lishing pictures as risqué as possible, to 
the seduction of men‘both’ young and old, 
first in their thoughts and desires, and 
then in such acts as had better be left 
untold.” 

Thus the Very Rev. J. Hugh O’ Donnell 
last week blasted the pin-up girl. Speak- 
ing from Chicago on The Catholic Hour 
(NBC, Sunday, 6 p.m. EDT), the presi- 
dent of the University of Notre Dame 
called women who pose for such pictures 
“daughters of Eve without being daugh- 
ters of Mary.” 

Father O’Donnell urged: “Let us pull 
down the ‘pin-up’ and put up the Madon- 
na,” and destroy “the painting or photo- 
graph that through lack of clothing, the 
immodest posture, and the enticing look 
portrays an animal charm that seems 
to crave a partner to satisfy lust.” 


aaa 


High Jinks at Intercourse 

Around the village green at Inter- 
course, Pa., wild shouts and the pound of 
hoofs shattered the Sabbath evening still- 
ness. The 500-odd villagers shook their 
heads: It was bad enough to have horse- 
and-buggy races, but tales spread of 
heavy beer drinking and strip-tease per- 
formances by teen-age girls. Worse still, 
the offenders were members of the tradi- 
tionally staid Amish sect, whose church 
laws do not even allow color in clothes— 
let alone alcohol and parties. 

On May 23, four long-haired Amish 
youths, dressed in plain black suits and 
flat hats, were arraigned at the county 


- seat of Lancaster as ringleaders of the 


wild parties. The defendants, Levi Beiier 
and Omar Lapp, both 16, from nearby 
Gap, and Christian K. Fisher, 17, and 
Elam Riehl, 23, of Gordonville, pleaded 
guilty to disorderly-conduct charges. De- 
nying they ever saw beer or stripping, 
the sober-faced youths each paid a $5 
fine and costs. All promised they would 
never return to Intercourse again on a 
Sunday evening. 


Pa 


Fundamental Demand 

North and South, the Baptists were 
gathering. A fortnight ago in Miami, 
8,000 messengers to the Southern Baptist 
Convention met to celebrate their 100th 
anniversary, postponed from last year by 
the war. To succeed their retiring presi- 
dent—Dr. Pat M. Neff, 74, former gov- 
enor of Texas—the Southern Baptists 
chose Dr. Louie D. Newton, 54, pas- 
tor of the Druid Hills Church in At 
lanta, largest Baptist church in Georgia, 
‘A few hours before his election, the 
messengers unanimously passed Dr, 
Newton’s resolution demanding the re- 
call of Myron C. Taylor, 
representative at the Vatican. 

On May 21, the Northern Baptists con- 
gregated at Grand Rapids—and backed 
their Southern brethren on the Taylor 
question. Decrying internal fights be- 
tween Fundamentalist and liberal groups, 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain of Craigville, Mass., 
convention president, asked 5,000 dele- 
gates: “Can we not stop squabbling long 
enough to protest to a Baptist President 
of the United States the return of Myron 
C. Taylor to Rome?” 


The Amish boys say they never saw beer or a strip-tease 
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SPORTS 
“the |. RACING: Harnessed Millions 


eiler The glamour horse at Roosevelt Race- 
arby § way, which opened its 1946 harness-rac- 
and | ing season last week at Westbury, Long 
aded § Island, is a four-year-old gelding which 
De- § will race this season under the name of 
ping, | Expendable. 
a $5 The pacer represents the first postwar 
ould § investment of a syndicate called Wildcat 
on a ™ Enterprises, Unincorporated, which was 
; started four years ago by fifteen PT-boat 
officers of Comdr. John Bulkeley’s 
Motor Torpedo Boat Expendables. Set- 
ting out for New Guinea to stop the Japs, 
were ff the officers formed the firm in an op- 
iami, § timistic hope of some profit and more 
aptist pleasure in the uncertain postwar days. 
100th Early this year, the Wildcat board of 
ar by § governors, authorized by constitution to 
presi- gy make “investments that would give pause 
gov- j to a reasonably prudent man,” took its 
ptists | first plunge. For $3,200, it bought and 
pas- renamed the pacer Selby Hanover—an in- 
1 At.  vestment that looks not so imprudent at 
orgia. fg second sight. The horse finished out of 
. the @ the money only once in nineteen times at 
Dr, &@ the Raceway last year. 
e re Besides Expendable, some 800 other 
ential @ harness horses in the barns at Westbury 
are ready to pace and trot for an un- 
; con- ff Precedented total of purses worth $800,- 
acked @ 900. The Roosevelt. Raceway itself is 
‘aylor § teady for its greatest season since it took 
; be- @ hamess racing from behind a curtain of 
coups, com tassels six years ago and focussed 
Mass. @ arc lights on it within betting distance of 
’ B New York City. 
Kingdom for a Horse: This season, 
the trained-gait haulers of ‘sulkies will 
circle the half-mile track for 106 nights 
of competition. The buildings have been 
freshly painted in the blue and buff colors 
of the Old Country Trotting Association. 
The Raceway can now accommodate 
18,000. Two new $25,000 invitational 
races are scheduled: the American Trot- 
ting Championship (in July) and the 
National Racing Derby for pacers (in 
September). 
Since Roosevelt. Raceway opened in 
1940, the track has had a good measure 
of operating difficulties. On inaugural 


















light, there weren’t enough horses to fill 
program. But rain postponed the open- 
ing a week, and by then the_horses had 
arrived. Last week, the railroad strike 
limited. opening-night attendance to bus 
car travelers. 
_ Yet the Raceway was a hit from the 
start. The first year, almost 100,000 spec- 
tators—curious about the old rural sport 
@a new fancy setting—bet $1,200,000 on 
the horses and buggies. Last year, the 
fotal attendance was 684,239, and the 
Be 3s handle was an impressive 







928,491,887. The current season’s statis- 
| tics figure to be double those of last year. 
~ Flying Start: An innovation has been 
introduced for the 1946 meeting: a start- 
ing gate designed by Stephen Gabriel 

illips of Xenia, Ohio, a veteran harness 
horseman who has been starting judge for 





















































NLY 16 hours and 15 minutes to Denver...48 hours and 50 

minutes from St. Louis to the Pacific Coast... and you get 
through sleeping car service all the way ... when you go Wabash! 
Convenient daytime hours of arrival and departure. No extra fare. 
And the luxurious comfort of the New Wabash-Union Pacific 
“City of St. Louis.” 


Ar. Kansas City... 8:25 pm Lv. Los Angeles .. 11:45 am 
Ar. Denver . ..... 6:45 am Lv. Portland ......9:00 am 

- Ar. San Francisco and Lv. Denver ....... 8:45 pm 
Los Angeles... 2:20 pm Lv. Kansas City... . 8:50 am 

Ar. Portland ..... 5:00 pm Ar. St. Lovis...... 1:40 pm 





















For faster through sleeping car serv- 


the Pacific Coast...GO WABASH! 





WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 
Lv. St. Louis . . 3:30 pm daily Lv. San Francisco . 11:30 am 


ice between St. Louis, Colorado, and 
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Where hones Smoke 
heres DANCO 

FATHER DESERVES 


apipe that’s sweet...that’s cool from tl 





first puff...A pipe that’s rare and beautifel! 


THE DANCO DE-LUXE 

HOLLOW - BOUL 
Father deserves a pipe that’s rare— 
a pipe inspired by old-world porcelaia 
masterpieces. The exclusive De-Luxe 
Hollow-Bowl is designed ia brilliant 
mareon and gold patterns . . 
te retain its distinctive color fer ; 
hundreds of Father's Days 
te come. 
A magnificent pipe fer 
every man’s collection... 
in ten popular shapes. 
$3.50 


eo’ 


at better stores everywhere 
or write to 


DANCO | PIPES 


99 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13. N Y 
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_ This mobile gate is expected to end false starts and lure more bettors — 


the Hambletonian, classic for three-year- 
old ‘trotters, thirteen times. 

The Phillips Starting Gate is a 70-foot 
spread of collapsible aluminum wings at- 
tached to the rear of a specially con- 
structed Chrysler car (at a cost of 
$52,000). The car moves ahead of the 
horses with wings outspread. Facing the 
horses, the starter keeps them in line 
from the rear of the car. As the moving 
barrier approaches the start with horses 
in stride, the starter rings a bell and 
the race is on. In one second, the gates 


fold and the automobile speeds ahead 


and. off the track. 


Phillips got his idea from watching 
horses line up behind newsreel trucks 
while pre-race pictures were being taken. 
“Even as a kid,” he says, “I wondered 
why such a grand sport had comparative- 
ly few followers. When I became a starter 
I discovered why. False starts and recalls, 
The public doesn’t and can’t be expected 
to have the patience or the time to sweat 
out as many as six false starts before a 
heat gets under way.” 

If Phillips’s brain child is a success 
the harness horses may well be on their 
way to overtake the runners as a ‘stream- 
lined attraction for the nation’s bettors. 
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Associated Press 


Brooklyn rhubarb: Stanky, Merullo, Reese and umpire (see Sport Week) 
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BASEBALL: Dickey for Mac 


The history of the New York Yankees 
is divided roughly into three chapters. 
The first, 1903-1917, was the period of 
incubation. Eight managers had a try at 
driving the team to the American League 

nnant. None succeeded. The second, 
1918-1929, was the golden era of Man- 
ager Miller Huggins, who paralyzed the 
late Col. Jacob Ruppert’s Bronx Bombers 
to six pennants and three World Series 
championships. 

With the coming of Joseph Vincent 
McCarthy as manager in 1931, the team 
began its third and greatest chapter of 
winning baseball. As a player, McCarthy 
was only a bush leaguer. As a manager, 
he was the big league’s biggest. With the 
Yankees for sixteen year, he captured 
eight flags—and seven world champion- 
ships, including four in a row (1936-39), 
a feat unmatched by any other manager. 

His teams, never out of first divi- 
sion, terrified the league. Other clubs 
screamed: “Break up the Yankees!” 

In recent years, however, McCarthy 
has not been well. He suffers from a gall- 
bladder ailment. He wanted to retire 
when Larry MacPhail and his silent as- 
sociates—Dan Topping and Del Webb— 
bought the Yankees from the Ruppert 
estate early last year, and again in the 
middle of the 1945 season. Each time, 
Loud Larry talked him out of it. 

Last week, the most successful man- 
ager in baseball went home to Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., a suburb of Buffalo, At 59, 
McCarthy was tired. and ill. He wired 
President MacPhail: “It is with extreme 
regret that I must request that you ac- 
cept my resignation . . . My doctor ad- 
vises that my health would be seriously 
jeopardized if I continued.” The third 
chapter of the Yankees was ended. 

At McCarthy’s suggestion, MacPhail 
chose as his successor one of the most 
popular of Yankee players: Catcher Bill 
Dickey, 88, who has been with the club 
through all the great seasons since 1929. 
Dickey has had no managerial experience 
except for a brief spell while he was a 
Navy lieutenant. He declined a chance 
early this season to manage the Yankee 
farm team at Newark. “McCarthy was 
the greatest manager in the world,” said 
Dickey. “It’s gonna be tough for me to 
fill his shoes.” 


Change of Sox 


Another American League club had 
a change of managers last week. After 
watching her Chicago White Sox bump 
along: the cellar, just three games ahead 
of the last-place Philadelphia Athletics, 
Mrs. Grace Comiskey dropped Jimmy 

kes, Sox pilot for thirteen seasons, for 

Lyons, the 45-year-old Sox perennial. 
Lyons, who has won 260 games since 
. he went from Baylor University to the 
ute Sox in 1923, will remain on the 
active list until mid-June, when it is 
Probable that Pitcher Lyons will be 
retired finally by Manager Lyons. 
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' put on informal fight pro- 


Most Blood for Your Money 


by JOHN LARDNER 


With Mike Jacobs charging $100 
ringside for a fight and Jack Solomons, 


the London promoter, getting 20 guin- 
eas, the customer's best return for 


his money these days is the amateur 
bouts at Ebbets Field, home of the 
Brooklyn baseball club, where for less 


than two bucks you can see herds of 


stately athletes charging 
each other with fingernails 
bared while the constabu- 
lary stands around and says 
“Tch, tch!” 

Last week the Dodgers 


grams for two days running 
and threw in a ball game Ea 
each day for the same price. 
Miss Gladys Goodding, who 
is the house organist for Eb- 
bets Field as well as Madi- 
son Square Garden, played battle mu- 
sic on her mighty console, and not far 
away Mr. Ford Christopher Frick, 
president of the National League, fin- 
gered a gay tune on his cash register. 
When the topsoil had settled again, it 
appeared that Mr. Frick’s league was 
$650 richer for the proceedings, as 
follows: 

A $150 fine and eight-day suspen- 
sion for Len Merullo, Chicago Cub 
shortstop. | 

A $150 fine and five-day suspension 
for Dixie Walker, Dodger outfielder 
and left-handed idol. 

A $150 fine and five-day suspension 
for Red Smith, Cub coach. 

A $100 fine for Peewee Reese, 
Dodger shortstop. 

A 3100 fine for Phil Cavarretta, Cub 
first baseman. 

Mr. Walker, the idol, also lost a 
tooth and a half, and the National 
League, which leaves no asset un- 
developed, ‘was still combing the 
grounds for same as we went to press. 
When you add up the $150, the 1.5 


teeth, and the bulk of Mr. Walker’s ° 


hair, which has disappeared over the 
years through normal processes of de- 
preciation, you can see that Brooklyn 
now has one of the nakedest idols ever 
to hold the franchise. 


The bouts at Ebbets Field were 
the first of the year there, but the 
Cubs and Dodgers had spent many 
seasons in building up to this crisis. 
Only a few years ago Mr. Hiram Bit- 
horn, a sensitive ‘fast-ball pitcher for 
Chicago, pitched his specialty at the 
head of Leo Durocher, the Brooklyn 
manager, and missed by a millimeter, 
to the profound regret of uncounted 
millions. As far back as the early 





‘superseding the ordinary 


- 1980s, Mickey Finn, Brooklyn, and 


Bill Jurges, Chicago, were lurching at 

each other in the inept but dignified 

vee { which signifies fighting in base- 
all. 

Last week’s riots produced better 
fighting and sharper punching than 
you usually see in our national pas- 
time. My only objection is 
that the Brooklyn manage- 
ment did not advertise them 
in advance. I missed the 
second day’s fighting on 
this account, after  witness- 
ing the first. In Installment 
1, Edward Stanky of Brook- 
lyn and Merullo of Chicago 
rolled on the ground. for 
five minutes in a horizontal 
punching bee, while Mr. 
Peewee Reese attempted “to 
stop the fight”—I quote the next day’s 
newspapers. 

Now your correspondent, being a 
sharp observer, saw what Mr. Reese 
was actually doing, and so did several 
of the Cubs. They passed the informa- 
tion along to Mr. Merullo. The next 
day, at batting practice, the latter ap- 

roached Mr. Reese and said he knew 

im now for the fiend who had struck 
him while he was down, engaged with 
Mr. Stanky, on the day. before. He 
even had fingerprints. He offered Mr. 
Reese some of his own in. return. It 
was at this point that Mr. Dixie 
Walker, the people’s choice, stepped in 
and obtained Mr. Merullo’s attention 
at the sacrifice of one and a half teeth, 
while Cavarretta clasped Reese to his 
bosom and Mr. Red Smith, an ex- 
Notre Dame star, deflected Stanky 
from the play with a body block. 


There were swarms of cops on 
the scene, and they might have inter- 
fered had not Charles Grimm, the Cub 
manager, raised a majestic palm and 
shouted: “Don’t lay a hand on my 
boys!” This new injunction, apparently 
e of civil 
law, confused the cops and held them 
off till the battle died of exhaustion. 
As an extra feature, obtainable till now 
only at Ebbets Field, Mr. Walker's 
9-year-old son danced on the outskirts 
crying: “Daddy!” This touch, which 
the baseball customers got for no fur- 
ther charge, will probably be adopted 
by Mike Jacobs at the added cost of 
$15 per ticket to his clientele. A child 
who would call Lee Oma, one of Mike's 
fighters last Friday night and call him 
far away, could probably take up a col- 
lection from the grateful fans and go 
through college on the proceeds. 
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THEATER 


On With Olivier 

If the Old Vic had any further need to 
demonstrate that it is a truly great sone 
tory company, its fourth and final bill in 
a six-week engagment in New York is 
proof enough. Under other auspices, this 
miscegenation of Sophocles’s rag ol 
and Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s e 
Critic” might have foaled a theatrical 
hybrid of repulsive mien. Instead, the 
double bill proves an amazing tour de 
force, with the major acting honors going 
to Laurence Olivier. 

In “Oedipus,” Olivier’s characterization 
of the Theban monarch who was fore- 
doomed by the gods to kill his father and 
marry his mother is an eloquent and com- 

assionate performance played against a 
Prilliant interpretation of the William 
Butler Yeats translation. Under Michel 
Saint-Denis’s staging, with the chorus led 
by Nicholas Hannen and with excellent 
supporting performances, this Periclean 
tragedy is something for Broadway to 
remember for many a season. 

A fifteen-minute intermission is the 
only pause that Olivier needs before he 
reverts from the te Oedipus, his eyes 
streaming with blood, to the foppish and 
foolish Mr. Puff of “The Critic.” Althou 
eighteenth-century comedy, this could 
a latter-day comment on critics, play- 
wrights, and assorted theater lovers. As 
actors in Mr. Puff’s great tragedy, “The 
Spanish Armada,” Ralph Richardson, 
Miles Malleson, George Relph, Nicolette 
Bernard, and Joyce Redman clown with 
no holds barred. “The Critic” is frenetic 
free-for-all, but the conclusion is in- 
evitable: Olivier is undoubtedly the most 
versatile actor extant iri the English- 
—_— theater. (Orpipus; THE Critic. 

he Old Vic Theater Company, presented 
by Theater lasonnoreel) 








The Last Word 

A new way of answering the drama 
critics was thought up last week by Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur, whose 
play “Swan Song” opened May 15 and 
was reviewed unfavorably by the New 
York press. They wrote a curtain speech 
for one of the actors, asking that those 
of the audience who like the play tell 
their friends about it, and ending, rather 
wistfully: “Then we'll have a hit on our 
harrds, in which case we will upset the 
critics; it may even kill them.” 

In “Swan Song,” a rewrite of a play 
called “Crescendo” which folded on the 
toad, there are several jabs at the critics 
which Hecht and MacArthur now say 
are the reason for the bad reviews. The 
curtain speech says that “the critics 
thought .we were picking on them per- 
sonally, and tried to arrange a quiet 
lynching bee for the authors. 

Personalities aside, it will take more 
than a lynching bee, or a word-of-mouth 
build-up, to make a good show out of 
“Swan Song.” 


we make this grrrand stuff in Scotland! 


Scotch 
Delegate 
Bares All / 


I dinna deny it (he says), this 
Bacardi and Soda is the bonniest 

drink I’ve uncovered since I left 
Glasgow. Hoot Mon! Why don’t 







You'll find no match for Bacardi 
anywhere in the world. It’s so soft 
and light, so rich and flavorful, what it 
does to your favorite drink is a delight 
to behold! (Bacardi’s secret 83-year-old 
formula is the reason for that.) The Hon. 
Scotch Delegate is not whistling Annie 
Laurie when he says... 


all nations agree — BACARDI 


If someone tries to give you anything else but Bacardi, give 
him a Highland Fling. Why, such a rascal deserves to be kilt! 
RUM ... 89 Proof Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 
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AGAIN! BELTONE REDUCES SIZE OF 
Amazingly Improved Hearing Aid 


New 
Revolutionary 
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MONO-PAC 







Amazing “X-Cell”’ out-performs 
units $ times its size! All one unit— 
no cumbersome separate bateery 
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BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ml, 
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New Records 


BizET: CARMEN Excerpts. Risé Ste- 
vens, Raoul Jobin, Nadine Conner, Robert 
Weede, Metropolitan Opera chorus, and 
orchestra under George Sebastian. Co- 
lumbia. Five 12-inch records in album, 
$5.85. A good buy at the price, but rabid 
“Carmen” fans will regret the necessary 
cutting. Bizet’s Spanish influence is en- 
tirely missing in his SYmpHony In C Ma- 
jor, written when he was only 17, but it is 
a charming work and deserves more per- 
formances. Artur Rodzinski and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Columbia. 
Four 12-inch records in album, $4.85. 

PROKOFIEFF: SCYTHIAN SvuITE. Désiré 
Defauw and the Chicago Symphony. Vic- 
tor. Three 12-inch records in album, 
$3.85. An early—1914—Prokofieff work 
which is noisy but engaging. A sample of 
the same Russian’s later—1942—and more 
serious Compositions is to be had in the 
Piano Sonata No. 7, impeccably played 
by Vladimir Horowitz. Victor, Two 12- 
inch records in album, $2.85. 

STRAVINSKY: THE SONG OF THE NIGHT- 
INGALE. Eugene Goossens and the Cincin- 


nati Symphony. Victor. Three 12-inch: 


records in album, $3.85. Not so showy as 
“The Rites of Spring” and “Petrouchka,” 
but from a great Stravinsky period. 
BraHMs: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D Ma- 
jor, Joseph Szigeti, Eugene Ormandy, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Colum- 
bia, Five 12-inch records in album, $5.85. 
To those who prefer the Szigeti Brahms 


to the Heifetz, this newer recording 
will be welcome. 


D’Inpy: IstarR—SYMPHONIC VARIA- 


TIons. Pierre Monteux and the San Fran-. 


cisco Symphony. Victor. Two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.25. A gaudy musical 
story of a strip tease, brilliantly recorded. 

RACHMANINOFF: PIANO CONCERTO No. 
2. Gyorgy Sandor, Artur Rodzinski, and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Columbia. Four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.85. The great Russian’s most popular 
work and, if Victor can’t keep up produc- 
tion on his own version, this is adequate. 
A less worthy Rachmaninoff work, THE 
IsLE OF THE DEAD, gets a fine perform- 
ance from Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony (Columbia. Three 
12-inch records in album, $3.85.) which 
is slightly better than Victor’s recent 
Koussevitzky-Boston version. 

GLINKA: RUSSLAN AND LUDMILLA—EXx- 
CERPTS, Soloists, chorus, and orchestra of 
the Moscow State Theater (Bolshoi). Disc. 
Two 12-inch records in album, $5.25. The 
Disc imports from the U.S.S.R. show in- 
creasingly that Soviet techniques are 
not nearly up to ours, but the selections 
involved are, like this one, nearly al- 
ways of interest. 

KERN: SHOow Boat. Cast, chorus, and 
orchestra (under Edwin McArthur) of the 
current Broadway revival. Columbia. 
Four 12-inch records in album. $5.85. 
Carol Bruce, Charles Fredericks, and 
Kenneth Spencer all give a good account 


of themselves in this ever-wonderful | 


score; only Jan Clayton as Magnolia fails 
with a thin, piping soprano, , 

Sinc Out, Sweet Lanp! Cast, chorus, 
and orchestra (under Elie Siegmeister) of 
original Broadway production. Decca. Six 
10-inch records in album, $5. It might 
have been a better show, had it been as 
expertly cut as these selections. Bul 
Ives is as infectious as always; the 
“Frankie and Johnny” and “Casey Jones” 
are classics, and Juanita Hall in the 
spirituals is terrific. 

THE VoIcE OF FRANK SINATRA. Frank 
Sinatra with orchestra under Axel Stor- 
dahl. Columbia. Four 10-inch records in 
album, $2.75. From “You Go to My 
Head” to “Someone to Watch Over Me,” 
and The Voice is in good voice. 

GoopMAN SEXTET SESSION. Benny 
Goodman and his sextet. Columbia. Four 
10-inch records in album, $2.75. More of 
the same-this time including “Tiger 
Rag,” “I Got Rhythm,” and “Shine.” 

NEw Or.Eans Jazz. Bunk Johnson and 
his New Orleans Band. Victor. Four 10. 
inch records in album, $3.75. The 66- 
year-old Negro trumpeter, who was 


.brought back to New York last year, 


dishes out the kind of jazz he used to 
know in the old days, Only for devotees 
of the old Dixieland style. 

Two Granp. Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe, duo-pianists. Victor. Four 10- 
inch records in album, $2.50. Over- 
dressed standards, like “Falling in Love 
With Love” and “That Old Black Magic” 
cleverly played. Whittemore and Lowe, 
recently released from the Navy, have 
resumed their concert careers. 





High, Wide, and Russian: Ballet companies, as America 
knew them during the war, turned from elaborate produc- 
tions to shorter ballets with fewer dancers. But Russia still 





Sovfoto 


likes its ballets big. This is a scene from the Bolshoi Theaters 
production of Serge Prokofieff's “Cinderella,” in which some 
twenty changes of scenery and 150 dancers were employed. 
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HILTOV HOTELS 


C. N. HILTON, President 


In New York: THE PLAZA 
and THE ROOSEVELT 


In Chicago: THE PALMER HOUSE 
and THE STEVENS 


In Los Angeles: THE TOWN HOUSE 
In Dayton, Ohidr 
THE DAYTON BILTMORE 


In El Paso, Lubbock, Longview, Texas: 
THE HILTON HOTEL 


In Long Beach, California, and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
THE HILTON HOTEL 
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In Chihuahua, Old Mexico: 
; THE PALACIO HILTON 
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A wife at college complicates the housing problem for veterans 


The Brimming College Cup 


One of the GI Bill of Rights’ chief 
advantages for veterans has been its guar- 
antee of a complete college education to 
all who qualify. Last week, however, it 
appeared that approximately 270,000 
veterans will be among the 500,000 men 
and women who will be turned away 
from colleges and universities through- 
out the United States next fall, because 
they are overcrowded. 

In a report to President Truman, Re- 
conversion Director John W. Snyder esti- 
mated that the nation’s colleges have 
a capacity of 1,600,000 students, while 
those who want to go to college will 
number 2,080,000. What is more, Snyder 
pointed out, the situation will grow in- 
creasingly worse instead of easing, with 
the number of veterans in college increas- 
ing until 1948 and the total potential 
enrollment reaching 3,000,000 a year dur- 
ing the next decade. 

In his report, Snyder traced the drop 
in college enrollment after Pearl Harbor, 
its gradual rise after V-E Day, and its 
sudden jump following V-J Day, coupled 
with the growing shortages of teachers, 
textbooks, and housing facilities. 

The housing shortage, Snyder said, is 
the main reason for limiting college en- 
rollment. He pointed out that usually 
“only a small percentage of the total 
college student population is housed in 
facilities operated by the institutions,” 
but that “now the vacant rooms in private 
homes and apartments which normally 
were rented to students have disappeared 
in the nationwide shortage of housing.” 

A contributing cause which Snyder did 
not mention is the fact that many vet- 
erans in college are accompanied by their 
wives and children, who thus use room- 


‘ 


ing facilities that would otherwise be 
occupied by students. Two other factors 
were listed as upsetting the previous cal- 
culations on 1946 enrollment: (1) the 
liberalization of the GI Bill, removing 
age limitations and increasing subsistence 
allowances by $15 a month; and (2) the 
difficulty veterans are having in finding 
jobs which measure up to their ambitions. 

Men on Draft: Snyder’s figures on 
potential enrollment for the next scho- 
lastic year were admittedly based on the 
assumption that the draft would continue 
to take 18-year-olds; this would leave 
only about 145,000 high-school graduates 
to apply for college. But if the,present 
teen-age exemption stands next fall, col- 
lege education will be sought by an esti- 
mated 275,000 high-school graduates—an 
additional headache of 130,000 students. 

Stating that “no nation can afford, and 
our people will not tolerate, the social 
and economic wastes involved in a failure 
to fully develop the abilities of the new 
generation,” Snyder urged that President 
Truman appoint a “national commission 
on higher education” to work on. the 
long-range problems posed by the report, 
and to supplement the work various gov- 
ernment agencies are now doing on the 
immediate problems.-These include the 
use of Army and Navy housing facilities, 
as well as whatever surplus equipment 
colleges can lay their hands on, and the 
recruiting of additional instructors. 

As a final item, Snyder warned that 
“over the long run, the quality of facul- 
ties will decline, unless salaries are 
raised to competitive levels. The. same 
higher economic level that is increasing 
the size of the student bodies will in- 
crease the off-campus opportunities of 
teachers. For the emergency, some re- 
lief is possible through the most recent 


amendments to the Servicemen’s Read. 
justment Act . . . But the permanent 
solution . . . requires a searching exam. 
ination of the financial resources of higher 
educational institutions.” 

To the Full Standard: Snyder’s cb. 
servations were borne out in general by 
the replies to NEWSWEEK’s query sent to 
the heads of representative colleges and 
universities. The educators all admitted 
there would be considerable overcrowd- 
ing during the coming year, but differed 
in their opinions as to whether it would 
affect scholastic standards. ‘Stanley King, 
president of Amherst College, said in 
part: “I hope it will not lower [educa- 
tional standards] seriously or dangerously, 
Some colleges doubtless will lower stand- 
ards to give the veterans a break .., 
We do not believe that this is doing a 
service to the veterans. So far as we can 
find, the veterans who come to this col- 
lege wish to be held up to the’ full 
standard of the college . . . We shall 
do the best we can to maintain our 
standards. But with enlarged classes, 
crowded living accommodations, crowded 
conditions in the mess hall, we cannot 


‘expect to do quite so good.a job as we 


would do if we were not crowded.” 

. On the other hand, Franklyn B. Snyder, 
president of Northwestern University, 
answered: “Overcrowding is sure to lower 
the . . . standards of living in some re- 
spects, but there are compensating fac- 
tors: Both students and faculty members 
realize they are participating in the great- 
est experiment in democratic education 
the world has ever seen, and are deter- 
mined to make the experiment succeed.” 

All agreed that the student veterans 
were more serious and mature than the 
present war classes and cited this as their 
primary hope for maintaining their schol- 


_arship standards. 


Round and Round It Goes 


The long arm of the law reached in and 
knocked the apple off teacher’s desk last 
week, when eleven plain-clothes men 
raided the annual fair of the City and 
Country School in New York and hauled 
seven members of the Parents’ Association 
off for gambling. Acting on an anonymous 
phone tip, an inspector and ten patrolmen 
swooped into the fair, which raises schol- 
arship money for children who would 
otherwise not be able to attend the 
progressive private school, and pinched 
the joint because they found two slot 
machines, a dice cage, and a “lucky 
wheel” in operation. 

The next day Police Commissioner 
Arthur W. Wallander gave a straight- 
faced account of the raid, saying that it 
was the duty of the police to investigate 
the tip “and take adh action as requi 
by law.” The Parents’ Association main- 
tained that the annual fair had been well 
publicized for the last ten years, and ex 
pressed nettled bewilderment at the 
whole affair. The defendants were al- 
raigned in Gamblers’ Court and parol 
for hearings June 4. 
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Start your 
Bie wd, with 


The perfect way to begin—and 
end—a vacation is a short 
period of complete rest :.. 
an opportunity to relax and 
sleep soundly while the miles 
slip away ... to dine leisurely 

. to have space in which to move 
around. Your journey by rail is 
in itself a vacation. 


That's why so many people 
welcome the return of normal, 
peacetime travel. They are 
planning a vacation trip to the 
glorious West—by train. 













Union Pacific offers a variety 
of passenger service to and 
from the West Coast; Stream- 
liners, Limiteds, and the famous 
Challenger service, featuring 
comfort at low cost. 


Your journey by rail will be 
the high spot of your vaca- 
tion or business trip. 


Union Pacific serves more 
western scenic regions than 
any other railroad—the world’s 
greatest vacation travel bargain. Among these regions are 
Colorado, Yellowstone, the National Parks of Utah-Arizona, 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 





Start your vacation with relaxation— 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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“Whiskey Going into the Barrels to Age’’—painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Aaron Bohrod 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


Reg. U.S. Pet. OF. 











86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years of 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, lil. 
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MOVIES . 





= The Dean Swings to Swing 
After its casual but pleasant fashion, 
“Do You Love Me” comes off as satisfac- 
tory musical entertainment. — 
™ ©6A few words are enough for the ele- 
«8 mentary didoes that pass as a plot. Mau- 
*“¥4 réeen O'Hara is the mousy dean—as mousy, 
“2s at least, as Miss O’Hara can manage in 
® Technicolor—of a sedate music school. On 
a business trip to New York, the bespec- 
tacled professor of the classics switches 
her allegiance to swing and _boogie- 
woogie, alters her appearance to match 
the conversion, and acquires two beaux— 
™ Dick Haymes, crooner, and Harry James, 
{ pet and all. 
- With no more plot than that, and with 
ithe comedy at low ebb except for occa- 
Psional moments of Reginald Gardiner as 
ta New York orchestra conductor, the 
film’s accent is on the music—hardly a 
crime in any musical, particularly when 
‘the score is as tuneful as this one. Dick 
Haymes and: Harry James and his Music 
Makers make the most of the song num- 
‘bers. For the record, Haymes gets the re- 
inverted dean in the final clinch, and 
ames gets Betty Grable, who up to this 
point had taken no part in the conversa- 
ion. (Do You Love ME. Twentieth Cen- 
Mury-Fox. George Jessel, producer. Greg- 
@ ory Ratoff, director. Technicolor.) 
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74 lSpy 
’ Paramount has won the race to be the 
first out with a picture about the Office 
yof Strategic Services, and, considering 
Mhe difficulties of producing such a pic- 
ture, it has done a good job. The sus- 


Alan Ladd, Patric Knowles, and Geraldine Fitzgerald do a good job 


pense is neatly timed, tne acting is good, 
and the timeliness of the situations pre- 
vents them from being stale. - 

“O.S.S.” deals with the work of our 
agents in France prior to. the Normandy 
invasion. It shows a certain amount of 
their training in this country, and then 
follows a team of agents into enemy-occu- 
pied territory, where they blow up rail- 
roads, gather information, and, in a 
couple of instances, are caught and killed. 
There is a little of the inevitable love 
interest, but it is subordinated to the 
main action and is, as a matter of 
fact, the more effective for the way in 


which it is muted, 


“O.S.S.” has one refreshingly new 
item: It shows a member of the Gestapo 
who is willing and even eager to be 
bribed into betraying the Nazis. Harold 
Vermilyea turns in an excellent perform- 
ance as the turncoat who puts a price 
on his inside information. The other 
Germans are, however, cut in the usual 
Hollywood pattern from the usual bolt 
of chain mail. 

For the principals, Geraldine Fitzger- 
ald is an attractive and hard working 
female agent. She handles the love inter- 
est with the proper amount of restraint 
and is convincing in her subordination 
of everything to the military business at 
hand. Alan Ladd, as the interested mem- 
ber of her team, comes out of his dead- 
pan gunman’s cocoon and gives a good, 
solid performance, punctuated by occa- 
sional flashes of emotion which are per- 
fectly justified. (O. S. S. Paramount. Rich- 
ard Maibaum, author-producer. Irving 
Pichel, director.) 





No matter WHAT or 


WHEN or WHERE .. 


get you there! 


in amazingly little time 


(at such low cost, too) 





Only a short flight away lie a 
wealth of vacation pleasures. 
Take your pick of any one. 
Visit two and double your fun 
in the same. vacation period. 
You can when you fly! For va- 
cation travel ANYWHERE on 
this vast skyway, phone your 
CAPITAL AIRLINES ticket 

office or your 


travel agent! 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art Photos 


Met Medieval: Left to right—a prophet, French twelfth-century; St. James the Less, Rhenish 1260-1280; Mary Magdalene, 
Flemish fifteenth-century; St. George, Gothic; a holy woman, Flemish fifteenth-century 


Treasures Across the Sea 


In art, at least, postwar international 
cooperation was functioning last week. 
Lent mostly by museums, 221 old and 
new American paintings arrived in Eng- 
land to be shown in mid-June in the first 
great exhibition of American art ever 
held at London. And in its great hall the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York un- 
veiled three treasures on loan from 
Europe: 

@ The 3+foot-high, second-century statu- 
ette of “The Good Shepherd” (a young 


shepherd carrying a sheep on his shoul- 
ders), most famous of all early Christian 
statues, was sent from the Lateran Mu- 
seum by Pope Pius XII. 

@ The only Michelangelo sculpture ever 
exhibited in this country, an early and 
tender circular bas-relief of the Madonna 
and Child known as the “Pitti Madonna,” 
was lent from the Bargello Museum in 
Florence by the Italian Government. 

@ Eugéne Delacroix’s “The Barricade,” 
also known as “Liberty Guiding the 
People,” came from the Louvre, where it 





Louis Philippe feared the revolutionary appeal of Delacroix’s “The Barricade” 


was the first painting exhibited following 
the liberation, Painted after the July 1830 
insurrection which put Louis Philippe in 
power, “The Barricade” portrays the fig- 
ure of Liberty brandishing the Tricolor 
over the dead. Though Louis Philippe 
bought the painting and awarded Dela- 
croix the Legion of Honor in recognition 
of its political significance, it was soon 
stored away as a possible incitement to 
further revolt. Twenty years passed be- 
fore the canvas was displayed permanent- 
ly, first in the Luxembourg and later 
in the Louvre. 

The loan of the three European mas- 
terpieces is the latest in the special ex- 
hibits and general face lifting with which 
the Met is marking its Diamond Jubilee 
campaign of fund raising. These activities 
have so far attracted an attendance 21 per 
cent larger than last year’s 1,826,358, 
which was the biggest in the museum’s 
history. The Greek and Egyptian collec- 
tions were first to be remounted, and last 
week the superb medieval collection was 


‘shifted from the “before” to the “after” 


lists. 

Several of the choice pieces are new 
acquisitions: two fifteenth-century tapes- 
tries, which arrived in New York last 
month flown from Paris, and _ Italian 
majolica from the Mortimer Schiff col- 
lection which was sold at auction in New 
York May 4. oe 

Among sculptures unusual: for their 
fine condition as well as for their excel- 
lence are a fifteenth-century Flemish 
“Holy Woman” of gilded and _ painted 
walnut, taken from an entombment; 2 
twelfth-century French prophet who, be- 
ing part Romanesque and part Gothic, 
resembles some of the statues at the 
Cathedral of Chartres; and a German “St. 
James the Less,” which belongs to the 


second half of the thirteenth century and 


is the only representative of that period in 
this country. 
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Can your business afford 
to ship by AIR now? 


Your questions answered by a reliable air cargo organization—which | 
has $1,120,000 paid-in capital, 10 new Curtiss Commando Planes, carry- 
ing 52 tons each; 300 employees, including 60 Airline-Rated Pilots— 


SLICK AIRWAYS, INC. 

















CONTRACT AIR CARGO CARRIERS 
Carrying volume freight to and from major agricultural and industrial areas 
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ARE WE reading. your mind? Have you won- 
dered whether or not you could economically 
use air transportation to distribute your produce 
or merchandise? Well, you can! Here’s one cargo 


ARE BUSINESS LEADERS DOING IT? 


YES 


Many large, nationally-known shippers as well 
as smaller ones are using Slick’s contract air 
freight service. Ask our sales representatives to 
tell you about the growing list of shippers who 
are now regular customers. Cargoes now carried 
by Slick include national magazines, department 
store merchandise, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
machinery, pharmaceuticals, furniture, hardware, 
seafoods, etc. In short—a wide variety of ship- 
pers are regularly using Slick to gain new markets, 
fight competition, get better prices! 


air line that has the ability to do your job. This 
large organization is specializing in safety, de- 
pendability and service to you. It is business- 
like, tested and proved. 


ARE CHARGES IN LINE YET? 


You can ship by Slick—at prices comparable to 
the fastest surface transportation rates. Slick 


YES specializes in hauling volume freight, made pos- 


sible by the great carrying capacity of its fleet of 
10 Commando planes—the same type planes that 
flew the Hump to China. Each hauls a payload 


NO of 11,000 pounds—5 4 tons. Slick’s administra- 


tive and operational overhead is tailored to meet 
the needs of the bulk air freight shippers. From 
its over-all reduction in operating cost, shippers 
benefit in economical air transportation. 


DO EXPERIENCED MEN DO THE JOB? 


The men of Slick Airways are largely veterans 
of the Army’s Air Transport Command and the 
YES Naval Air Transport Service. Slick’s organiza- 
tion also includes men with years of experience 
a in every line of transportation and freight haul- 
ing: air cargo, rail freight, trucking, marine and 
NO express. Thus, customers have a valuable, ready 
resource of practical shipping experience to draw 
upon for advice and suggestions on such matters 
as cost comparisons, packaging, cost savings, etc. 
The dependability of Slick’s service is assured 
by its own maintenance department— which in- 
cludes top-flight aircraft-factory engineers and 
mechanics with the highest C.A.A. ratings. 


: 
SHIP THE SLICK WAY. .. Dy ~S=@ Wale, . 
CONTRACT AIR CARGO CARRIERS 


TELEPHONE, WRITE OR WIRE ONE OF THESE SLICK SALES OFFICES * GENERAL OFFICES: W. B. Langmore, V. P. in Charge of Sales, Alamo 

Airport or Milam Bidg., San Antonio, Texas, Tel. Travis 3307 or Fannin 5371 * NEW YORK: W. A. Marr, 42 Broadway, Tel, Whitehall 3-6586 

BOSTON: R. M. Jenney, Agent, 12 India St., Tel. Hancock 8150 * CHICAGO: R. C. Stockton, 105 S. La Salle St.; Tel. Franklin 4782 © DETROIT: H. F. Smith, Jr:, 

1956 Buhl Bidg., Tel. Cadillac 8963 * MILWAUKEE: R. S. Johnson, 5137 W. Roosevelt Dr., Tel. Hilltop 5676 * LOS ANGELES: T. E. Bassett, 112 W. 9th St., 

Tel. Tucker 2086-° SAN FRANCISCO: LAvila, Room 514 Fairmont Hotel * SAN ANTONIO: Parkman Milam Bidg., Tel. Travis 3307 

DALLAS; J. MSTuggle, 931 Terminal St., Tel. Central 7330 ¢ FT. WORTH: J. M. Tuggle, 2728 Marigold St., Tel. 2-7494 © HARLINGEN, TEXAS: A. J. Knudson, 
. 3 312 E. Harrison, Tel. 794 


IS SERVICE DEPENDABLE? 


You can be sure your shipments will arrive as 
planned. Slick operates for the sole purpose of 
YES hauling your freight—efficiently and conven- 
iently. No other payload factors are permitted 
to interfere with getting your freight through. 
Slick also flies the most direct route—where 
NQ weather conditions are best. Each plane carries 
two Airline-Rated pilots plus a rated mechanic, 
trained to supervise handling of your cargo. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? After contractual details are 
arranged, all you do is advise the nearest Slick Airways office 
when you wish to ship. Prices are quoted on an airport to airport 
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basis, or if you wish, Slick can provide pick-up and delivery service, 
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_ It’s a Long Time “Between Drinks” 
; with a ZIPP0, Too— 


The average smoker goes for well over a 
week without refilling his ZIPPO. It holds 
about the biggest fuel supply of any pocket 
lighter. And the genuine ZIPPO is sealed 
tight against evap- 4 
oration when the 
snug fitting lid is 
closed—and lever- 
hinge keeps it 
ak closed. It’s even 
a practically water- 
proof. 
New Silver-like Case 
— Lifetime guarantee. 
ZiPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. NW 
Bradford, Pa. 


ZIPPHH 4% Guter 


pene 


$950 


$3.50 with & 
initials or ¥ 
signature. 
























FOR YOUR FIRST POSTWAR-VACATION 
@ Québec is romantic...twisting 
streets...unhurried pace that relaxes 
you. 

@ Québec is historic...17th Century 
landmarks, Site of two famous war- 
time conferences. Religious-historic 
shrines, golf courses. 

@ And the world-famous Chateau 
Frontenac offers the same baronial 
hospitality as always. 

Reservations: See Canadian Pacific 


agent or write the manager, Chateau 
Frontenac. ‘ 


In Friendly Old Québec 
AC tan Pacific 
Hotel 
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Maugham’s Machiavelli 


With “Then and Now,” his fourteenth 
novel, it is difficult to say whether W. 
Somerset Maugham has given us much or 
nothing. It is different from anything he 
has ever written before. In many ways it 
is more ambitious. Yet whether the exact- 
ing critic will place it with the best of 
Maugham. is questionable. One thing is 
certain: It is far above the tawdry 

















Maugham of the slick-magazine short 
stories or the pretentious Maugham of 
“The Razor’s Edge.” 

“Then and Now” is a mixture of his- 
tory, biography, and fiction and the re- 
sult of reading and study rather than of 
experience. For this reason Maugham’s 





W. Somerset Maugham 


new novel is lacking in the imagination 
and characterization of which, in the past, 
he has been so prolific. 

The hero, or at least the main charac- 
ter, of “Then and Now” is Machiavelli, 
the great Florentine diplomat and author 
of “The Prince.” The villain, or antag-/ 
onist, is Caesar Borgia. The time is 1502, 
the year in which Secretary Machiavelli 
was sent to Imola on the diplomatic 
mission which established his reputation. 

A brilliant diplomat and spectacular 
soldier, the Borgia duke in that year had 
become powerful and successful, and his 
clever exploits threatened the security 
of Florence. It was Machiavelli’s difficult 
task to appease the duke while still keep- 
ing on good terms with Spain and France. 
Most of what is known about this mission 
to Imola is contained in Machiavelli's 52 
diplomatic dispatches that have survived. 
Maugham has made faithful use of them, 
but, since he is novelist supra historian, 
he has added his own gay tale. 

Barred at the Boudoir: Although 
married and about to become a father, 
Machiavelli has a roving eye, which soon 


A new answer to 
ae 
building aatan 
‘eS 


employee relations 
—— 


Get a copy of 
this booklet 


It will open your eyes 


This booklet describes, step by step, a new em- 
ployee benefit plan in operation for the 2,000 
employees of Bristol-Myers, drug manufacturers. 
Tells how each worker benefits and how the man- 
agement enjoys employee goodwill and coaperation. 
It 1s a booklet for executives to study and apply, 
possibly to a solution of present labor-management 
problems in their own plants. Write to 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 55, CALIFORNIA 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and ener that one can 


eat an with greater comfort and _ security 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of : rop- 

>a le 





ing, rocking, chafing plate. 25c an Ic a 

Piste. bee it our drus, ist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c_an 
will mail you a fenerous trial box. © I.P. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4672-F, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


d_ we 
Inc. 











Save time! Switch to 
this new, gracefully- 
fashioned razor. The 
simplest, easiest shav- 
ing imaginable. Easy 


double thick 
deluxe blade 


to get ready, easy to dicks in 
use, easy to clean and like magic 
put away. Scientifically nothing to 


designed for cleaner, take apart 
pressureless shaves, streamlined 
with greater skin pro- a 
tection. Join the pa- 
rade to simpler shav- 


ing. Get Enders today. 


new safely 





CURHAM ENDERS RAZOR CORP 
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falls on Aurelia, the young and luscious 
wife of Bartolomeo Martelli, wealthy 
confidant of Caesar Borgia. While using 
Martelli for all he is worth in the diplo- 
matic game in which he is involved, 
Machiavelli sets out to seduce Aurelia. 
The intrigues in which he engages for 
this worthy purpose are even more com- 

ted than those he employs to gain 
the friendship of Borgia. They are also 
deuciously funny, a true Italian comedy 
of the Renaissance. 

As lover and as diplomat Machiavelli 
finds his equal in Caesar Borgia, and he 
returns to Florence without any real as- 
surance of the latter’s friendship for the 
city—and without having gained entrance 
to Aurelia’s boudoir. 

Maugham’s turning to this period and 
to so derivative a tale may seem unusual. 
But it allows him a chance for free in- 
dulgence in epigrams and _ witticisms 
lifted in whole or in part from Mach- 
iavell’s own works. Skillfully. he fits 
Machiavelli’s truisms and cynicisms into 
Machiavelli’s mouth. If at times the mili- 
tary and diplomatic excursions become 
bewildering and forced, Menehae is 
quite at home in telling of the far more 
interesting and futile attempt at seduc- 
tion in Imola. 

Undoubtedly Maugham is concerned 
with more than telling a tale. If there is 
a moral it comes in the scene where 
Caesar Borgia tries to lure Machiavelli in- 
to his employ. Machiavelli has just said 
his ambition is to serve his state to the 
best of his ability. To this the duke replies: 

“That is just what you will not be al- 
lowed to do. You know better than any- 
one that in a ri apes talent is suspect. A 





man attains high office because his medi- 
ocrity prevents him from being a menace 
to his associates. That is why a democracy 
is ruled not by the men who are most 
competent to rule it, but by the men 
whose insignificance can excite nobody’s 
apprehension.” ; 

Out of old saws and on a lively Renais- 
sance theme Maugham has fashioned an 
engaging and worth-while book. (THEN 
AnD Now. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
278 pages. Doubleday. $2.50.) 


Pa 


A Sea Dog’s Wilson 


Josephus Daniels is the last surviving 
member of Woodrow Wilson’s war Cabi- 
net. An aging gentleman of the old 
school, he has, for the last few years, 

n writing his reminiscences. In “Tar 
Heel Editor” he had many delightful 
things to say about his North Carolina 
boyhood and youth, and the days before 
he entered national politics. Daniels has 
previously written about Wilson’s “New 
Freedom” ‘and his book on that subject— 
the first volume of “The Wilson Era”— 
was valuable and of lasting quality. 
Trained as a newspaperman, Daniels 
Wrote as a reporter, and even twenty- 
odd years after the fact there was news 
in what he had to say. 



















Historians, and those old enough to : 
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31, surface inches of OWE 


make the difference 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


IMPERIAL $1.50 
* Bull Bent Shope 


More than 20,000,000 sold 


That's real honey you see—inside the Yello-Bole Pipe. And what a 
difference it makes in your enjoyment! Its pleasant aroma and 
mildness have won the complete approval of millions of men who 
have tried Yello-Bole since 1932. These men give better testimony 
than we ever can, of the lasting satisfaction of the Yello-Bole 
Pipe. Yello-Bole Pipes are at your dealer’s, in various shapes. 


$ 
1 © this seal in bowl 


STANDARD ©) this mork on stem 


SD ics 


IMPERIAL eo) this mork on stem 


| | $q50 : 
“No breaking in—the honey treatment of Yello-Bole Pipes \ @ this seol in bow 
makes them mild and agreeable even on the first smoke, 
when you'd expect a new pipe to taste ‘new’.” mE <> this mark on stem 
@ wg 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., Est. 1861,°630 Fifth Avenue, N: ¥. 20. 
“Where Pipe-Making Has Been a Tradition Sinee 1861°" 
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WILL HELP YOU 
PLAN NOW 
to 


Come Later 
to 


dn the Heart of the Health Country 


he sun shines as brightly and the 
sky over Albuquerque is as blue today 
as it has always been. Literally thou- 
sands of people moved to this city 
with the wonderful year-round climate, 
during the war and after the war, and 
other thousands want to come to 
Albuquerque as soon as they can find 
accommodations. We have prepared 
this beautiful new booklet to help you 
plan. Send for it today—but PLEASE, 
do not come to Albuquerque without 
definite and permanent advance 
arrangements. 
















Albuquerque Civic Council 
Dept. WS, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Please send me that new abeut 
Albuquerque: ae 
Name ._....... 
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grow nostalgic over the 1920s, will find 
up to par the second volume of “The 
Wilson Era,” which carries the story from 
1917 through 1928, or almost to the end 
of Wilson’s life. Obviously dictated from 
old diaries, letters, and notes, it rambles 
after the fashion permitted old gentle- 
men, but it also has the incisiveness ex- 
pected of an old newspaperman. 

First and foremost the book is a tribute 
to Woodrow Wilson. Daniels knew him 
well, loved him deeply, and served him 
to the best of his ability over many 
years. Never one to take a back seat, 
Daniels recalls that under Wilson he him- 
self was a great Secretary of the Navy 
and makes no bones about his intention of 
proving this to doubting Thomases who 
recall only that it was Daniels who 
emptied the rum kegs on American ships 
of the line. 

Hoover for Dinner: Daniels jumps 
around in his chronicle, with a sense of 
humor as well as a sense of history. He 
tells many amusing anecdotes. Typical 
is his one about Herbert Hoover, just 
back from Europe in 1919, with his mind 
apparently not made up as to whether he 
was a Democrat or Republican. An editor 
(unnamed) of The New York World de- 
cided to lure the “liberal” Hoover into 
the Democratic camp for good and all. 
He summoned to a dinner a flock of 
wealthy Democrats ready to give their 
all for the brilliant wartime Food Ad- 
ministrator. But Hoover did not come. 
Instead he sent an emissary, Julius 
Barnes, who listened dead-pan to the 
Democrats’ eulogies of his chief. At last 





Tnternational 
Clemenceau was annoyed by Wilson’s social life; Colonel House was asked to intervene 








Associated Press 
Daniels concedes his own greatness 


he arose and snorted: “What in hell are 
you gentlemen talking about? Herbert 
Hoover is a Republican and would not 
accept a Democratic nomination.” 
Historians, still intrigued with the 
“strangest friendship in history”—that of 
Wilson for “Colonel” Edward M. House, 
will be interested in Daniels’s vigorous 
denunciations of the Colonel. He paints 
him as a betrayer of Wilson’s trust, 
cites instances when House disobeyed 


Wilson, and portrays him as a man of 
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ambitions and minor political or 
diplomatic abilities. . 

A quite contrary interpretation of. the 
Colonel is given by Stephen Bonsal, 
whose “Unfinished Business” won the 
Pulitzer Prize last year. Bonsal, whom 
Arthur Krock (possibly ‘with tongue in 
cheek) calls in his introduction “the 
ablest and best-informed foreign corre- 
spondent in the history of the American 
press,” was House’s official interpreter at 
the Paris conferences after the first world 
war. To him House was a hero, a great 
man, a diplomat without peer. 

Paris Diary: Although Bonsal raises 
House to heights where perhaps even 
House would be uncomfortable, it is not 
about the Colonel that he mainly writes 
in his new book, “Suitors and Suppli- 
ants.” A very minor figure at a great 
event, Bonsal kept a “secret” diary of 
the Paris meetings. From this diary he 
wrested much information about the fate 
of the small nations when the great 
powers got together to decide the peace. 

His pages abound with anecdotes (if 
not much “inside” information) about 
Lawrence of Arabia, Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia, Paderewski of Poland, and other 
persons with whom he had something to 
do. Bonsal was in on many secret ses- 
sions, at which he made notes..He gives 
at length—and at second-hand—some sto- 
ties about Joseph Stalin, and he had 


some unpleasant dealings with Herbert | 


Hoover. On Hoover, he and Daniels seem 
to agree—he was, at least then, a cold and 
domineering figure, the engineer rather 
than the humanitarian. 

Both Bonsal and Daniels make fre- 
quent reference to Wilson’s bargaining 
with Georges Clemenceau. Daniels re- 
ports that one of the primary reasons for 
Wilson’s decision to go to’ Paris was the 
insistence of British statesmen that his 
presence was necessary to cope with “Le 
Tigre.” Bonsal describes an indirect pro- 
test received from Clemenceau during the 
peace conference over the time and at- 
tention Wilson was devoting to “social 
activities.” Ernissaries from the French 
statesman are quoted as saying to Colonel 
House: “M. Clemenceau thought you 
might suggest to the President that he cut 
out his jaunts with Mrs. Wilson and the 
ocial activities which take up so’ much 

his time and evidently so much of 
his strength—at least until the more press- 
ing questions have been adjusted.” 
Bonsal’s book is engaging and, in a 
minor way, an important footnote. But 
it is not as gusty, as human, or as lively 
as Old Joe Daniels’s reminiscences of the 
same era. The sea dog from Raleigh is 
a better writer and if not the “ablest 
and best-informed” editor in the history 


ot the American’ press, at least one of — 


he most honest and revealing. 


Tue Wison Era: 1917-1923. By | 


osephus Daniels. 654 pages. Universit 
North Carolina Press. $4. Surrors jn 


#PPriunts. By Stephen Bonsal. Intro- 


tuction by Arthur Krock. 301 pages. 
Frentice-Hall. $3.50.) 






Here is a proven method that is fast and penetrat- 
ing. Modern industry finds Victor Animatophones 
the answer to these... 


. - » THREE BIG PROBLEMS 


1. Training factory workers in new skills 
and retraining former workers. 


' 2. Teaching personnel safety and health <= 
and entertaining employees. 

3. Training salesmen and dealers, present- 

ing products and services to consumers. 


In utilizing this faster method, industry naturally 
demands the finest in 16mm equipment. The Victor 
Animatophone has long been the leader, 

and is known internationally for its 
ease-and-economy of operation, film 

safety, and dependability. 


vicror te 
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ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION \ ‘@ oS, 

Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa N  y 

New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bidg., 350 W. 42nd o 7 / 
Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 

MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 
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New model. New type metal handle has 
adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 





= DISTRIBUTING 


1012 Kester GRAND RAPIDS 2, 
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Private Socialism 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 











In the office building of Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., Webster Radiator 
Traps gave 26 years of satisfactory 
service before long wear made 
interior replacements necessary. 


Webster Thermostatic Radiator 
Traps give extra years of service 
—design, quality materials, preci- 
sion manufacture an 
inspection are the “reasons why”. 
There’s no waste of “live” steam 
because Webster Traps hold steam 
in the radiator until it has given up 
all of its useful heat. There is quick, 
continuous and complete discharge 
of air and condensation. 





If your radiator traps need replace- 16 cents. Thereupon the union leaders Whatever the outcome of the / 
ment, consult the nearest Webster were emboldened to believe and as- present discontent may be, one thing 
Representative, or write us direct. sume that the President, and not the _ is certain: Congress must by law regu- 7 
board, was the final arbiter. So they _larize the political activities of labor 
decided to put the heat on him. They unions, put them on a par with other 
refused to accept 16 cents. The Presi- _ political groups and make them truly 
dent’s behavior under this pressure responsible. Moreover, the national 
has not been pleasant to contemplate. government must stop negotiating with 
There was backing and filling as the the parties to a labor dispute, except 
first announced date for the strike was to serve as a means of bringing e as 
fixed. Finally, minutes before the dead- _ parties together. There is no real col- | 
line, the two recalcitrant union leaders lective bargaining when the power 
Sidins Gallo of the tines hes told the President that the strike would of government enters the game as & } 
Copper Company, Waterbury, Conn. be esac ahead = “te a ae Seer. using as its stakes other { 
mation was carried to the country. The people’s money. 
heron He | akc a. Se Seent Biel “ President, it should be noted, was Further, there can be no economic 
ee Tel ied merely the announcer of the decision. freedom as long as government can | 7 
; The union men refused to move until be used as the tool for any form i. 
weg official word came from their own private socialism. Labor, as well as 
CONTROL union heads. Finally, they received business, must be subject to the rules gh a 
that word and obeyed. of free competition. A nation cannot W prod 
This refusal of the men to act on stand which is half free and half } Batal j:o 
| the word of the President of the monopolistic. bntities 
& miasis6 mai 


careful : 











Crncaco—Twelve years ago, in 
this city, I spoke before the Com- 
mercial Club on the subject “Private 
Socialism.” The term referred to the 
great power, once exercised by the 
business community over economic 


- and political life, which at times as- 


sumed practically monopolistic control. 
And since socialism is monopoly, this 
private power was, in effect, private 
socialism. I have just spoken 
before the same group on 
the same subject. Private 
socialism, however, is now 
exercised by a handful of 
labor leaders, 


It must be written 
down, however sadly, that 
the President and the Ad- 
ministration of which he is 
head have demonstrated the 
weakest performance that : 
this country has witnessed in almost 
100 years. Consider the Truman record 
in the railroad crisis. A “model” rail- 
way labor act has been on the books 
for several years. It looked like a good 
law and, if permitted to operate as 
intended, it would-have been a good 
law for the present controversy. But 
the government chose to interfere with 
its operation. And that is the root of 
the trouble, as, in fact, such interfer- 
ence has been the root of all labor 
trouble since the end of the war. 

I have reliable information that the 
fact-finding board first decided on a 
10-cent increase for the railroad work- 
ers. The Administration entered the 
picture, and the offer was increased to 





- United States is a matter of deadly 


seriousness. It is a symptom of some- 
thing that has been happening in the 
United States which goes to the root 
of good faith and of trust in gov- 
ernment. The President was not issu- 
ing an order. He was announcing a 
decision made by the men who had 
the authority to make it. Neverthe- 
less, he was ignored. 

President Truman is the 
risoner of a situation which 
as been in the making for 

a long time. In 1941, before 
Pearl Harbor, there was a 
rail wage dispute. Wayne L, 
Morse, now Senator from 
Oregon, was chairman of’ 


After the Morse board had 
handed in its report, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took over 
negotiations and, after four 
failures to effect a settlement, decided 
to throw the matter back into the 
hands of the board. The board settled 
the dispute. 

But a precedent was _ established 
which is now yielding bitter fruit. 
A regularly constituted agent of the 
government had been stultified, and 
while the law was still called a good, 
law, the unions knew that it could be 
made into a sham. They knew, and 
the government should have known 
that political power would thereafter 
be the arbiter. And so there was en- 
couraged still more the trend toward 
settling economic disputes through the 
mobilization of political power. — 





the mediation board then. | 
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KF “I’m buying a really portable 





sewing machine!” ~~ 


Lightness! It's the new buy-word for smart shop- 
pers. It’s one thing you'll insist on when you buy 
your new portable sewing machine. In a machine 
‘like that, as in many fine products, when you lift 
_Magnesium, you'll know you've found lightness! 


_ _ There's an easy, carefree feeling to this metal 
L. and the modern things made from it. And you'll 
er: | find mcgneshen, for all its lightness, a strong 
i and durable metal—a bargain, even if’ the 


price should be a little higher. 


Si- 
rer 
7 Dow sells no sewing machines. But Dow mag- 


‘nesium and Dow engineering skill are being 
used by leading manufacturers to produce 
many fine, new, lightweight products. 


You'll be seeing them! 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 
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fough a unique process, Working closely with many Portable tools—and many 
vw produces magnesium independent fabricators, Dow other industrial and con- 
fal from sea water in ~ magnesium plants supply man- = sumer _items—are included 
antities ample for wide ufacturers with the metal in in the growing list of fine, 
in many industries; | -- ~all-common forms. -. - light magnesium products, 
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AGNESIUM DIVISION + THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Notes on the back of a menu: Must get some of this Say Seagraw's and be Sure of PeHar Quality 


Seagram’s 7 Crown...order tomorrow...seems to fit 

right in with a fine band and nice people...like the flavor Sea Tam’s 
...smooth, too...must give a party myself... big suc- 9 

cess, I'll bet... head waiter says it’s finest American 


whiskey... probably right... ctw ’ Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





